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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN 1816 THROUGH 
AN ENGLISHMAN’S DIARY 


By Orro L. Scumipr 


In the year 1816 the United States, and especially that portion 
of it which is the peculiar domain of this Association, was puls 
ng with new life, enthusiasm, and courage. From the war that 
had threatened the very existence of the feeble confederacy, the 
United States had emerged, if not victorious, at least undefeated, 
with undiminished vitality and with increased prestige. In the 
midst of storm and stress, she had acquired a throbbing national 
self-consciousness and pride she had never known before. At 
last she had left behind her the colonial era of dependence upon 
the polities of Europe. Never again would she pause, breathless, 
awaiting the news that, for good or ill, the next ship from 
Europe might bring her. The end of the Napoleonic wars meant 
for her the end of a Titanie world-struggle that had involved her 
whether she would or no. With Europe at peace, she was at 
liberty to forget it in a century of almost complete isolation 
from the Old World, a century of freedom to work out her own 
destiny. In eonstitutional organization and in political ideals, 
she was becoming democratic. She was reaching out for new 
territory on her continent to exploit, and was devising, already, 
American systems of economic organization and trade. Joy- 
fully, even defiantly, she was becoming provincial. She had east 
loose from the Old World, and she drew the skirts of her gar 
ments aside that they might not be polluted by the iniquities of 
autocratie Europe. 

In the thinly settled Mississippi Valley these tendencies em 
phasized themselves to the point of exaggeration. The new 
commonwealths of the West on entering the Union, had set the 
example of manhood suffrage and political democracy for the 
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older states. Made up of men who had migrated from thx 


commonwealths, the new states were unburdened with the 
local prejudices of colonial days. In the West the newly } 
national authority was stronger, was more reverenced tha: 
authority of the new states. National consciousness outweig 
state pride. The conditions of the frontier continually iro 
out the distinctions of birth and fortune, and replaced them y 
new ones based on individual ability. 

To this youthful country of enthusiasms, in the vear 1S] 
came a young traveler who was ready and eager to share the 
He was English, but he was strongly class-conscious with 
consciousness of a class with a grievanee. He could have 
western hosts lessons in invective directed at English ‘ 


set | 
squir 
archies’’? and priesthoods, against a narrowed parliamentar 
franchise, against the rackrents laid by English Tory squires 
oppressed English farmers, against the stifling atmosphere | 
outworn feudal conditions of life. The diary he kept is a pleas 
ant thing to read, with its fresh observations, made very oft 
through rosy glasses, of the western country. Where Englis 
travelers of more aristocratic tastes saw only poor tea, wors 
meals, evil taverns, foul beds, insolent servants who would no! 
tamely submit to outbursts of ill-temper, the young Geor 
‘lower saw also a land of promise, of self-respect and, save fo! 
negro slavery, a land of freedom. 


The name of George Flower is more familiar to us of Illinois, 
perhaps, than to those members of this Association who con 
from other states. Perhaps I may, therefore, be pardoned if | 
recall to vou a few of the salient facts of his life. 

At the time this diary was written, George Flower was ab 
twenty-nine vears of age. He was the son of Richard Flower, 
KMnglish farmer who, at the beginning, was a close associat 
Morris Birkbeck in the founding of the famous English settle 
ment in Illinois. The elder Flower and Birkbeck had a kee 
appreciation of the hardships of the English farmer who rent 
his land from the English Tory squire. They had sympathy 1 
spare for the economie oppressions of the agricultural labo: 
under the English system. They burned with righteous indig 


tion that political power in England, by a narrow parliamenta! 
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mnchise, should be vested in the Tory squires, that a state 
urch should be supported at public expense instead of by those 
voluntarily professed its communion. Birkbeck and the 
mger Flower had made a tour in Franee, in the vear 1514, to 
ke observations on the agriculture of that country. On his 
return, the Flowers and Birkbeck were lured by the prospects 
ot the rich territories of the American Northwest to head a mi 
eration to the free lands of the West. The result of this move 
ent was the founding of the so-called English Prairie in Kd 
wards County in southeastern Illinois and the settlements of 
Albion and Wanborough. George Flower, on a preliminary trip 
of exploration, left Liverpool on June 12, 1816, and after an 
ocean voyage of fifty-three days, reached Sandy Hook on August 
He made a tour of the United States through New York, 
Pennsylvania, and part of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, returning to Richmond, Virginia. Briefly he de 
scribed this expedition in the second chapter of his History of 
the English Settlement in Edwards County. The diary of his 
exploration, along with the diary, previously mentioned, of his 
tour in Franee, is now in the possession of the Chicago Historical] 
Society. I shall quote in the latter part of this paper certain of 
the more striking and interesting descriptive passages to be 
found in it. 

First, however, we must complete our consideration of George 
Flower’s career. On his arrival at Richmond, Virginia, on his 
return trip, he met Morris Birkbeck with his family. He met, 
also, his own fate in the person of Miss Eliza Julia Andrews, a 
voung lady of twenty-five. As the reunited party journeyed 
onee more to the West, the close association of the little group 
among a nation of strangers caused sentiment and affection to 
ripen early. Birkbeck, also, despite the difference in their years, 
asked Miss Andrews’ hand in marriage. When he was disap 
pointed, and when at a later point in the journey Miss Andrews 
was married to George Flower, the jealousy of man and man, 
rivals for the same woman, opened a rift between the families of 
Flower and Birkbeck that steadily widened, never to be healed. 
Birkbeck founded the settlement of Wanborough, while George 
Flower laid out the town of Albion. Birkbeck plunged with all 
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his heart into the struggle against slavery that shook Illinois 
politics between 1820 and 1824; he was appointed Secretary 0; 
State by Governor Edward Coles, failed of confirmation by 
hostile legislature, and not long after met a death that perhaps 
was not unweleome, while swimming his horse over a swolle: 
river. 

George Flower lived to a ripe and honored, if not to a prosper 
ous, old age. The expenses which he felt called on to ineur as 
the founder of Albion, drained his fortune, and, as he himsel! 
tells the story, in 1849 he with his wife and his three younger 
children, left Illinois with some household furniture and $2.50 in 
cash. In the evening of life, he and his wife returned to t! 
neighborhood of their old home at Albion. Late in December tly 
pair made a visit to their daughter at Greyville, Illinois. They 
both were smitten with sickness on the same day, and on thi 
same day they died, January 15, 1862. 

With this preliminary statement, I may be permitted to tun 
to the diary itself. We may begin with the passage in whieh 
Flower, like so many millions after him, pays his first homag 
to the mighty harbor of New York. 


Saturday 3: 

Anchor’d in ‘‘Andy Hook’’ Tho perfectly calm none of us 
could sleep Loosed anchor at 10 in the morning. Passing 
over the bar, whilst the soundings are taken is always an inte! 
esting moment For 30 miles we enjoyed the magnificent ap 
proach to N.Y. The shores of Long Island and Statton wer 
beautifully set with, farm houses and cultivated fields. Land 
at N.Y. at 2 & took up our abode at the Mechanick Hall 
To Englishmen who had seen but little of negroes, the first 

revelations of the natural exuberance and enthusiasm of the 
race were fresh and novel. Accustomed to think only in the 
abstract of the negro and the evils of slavery, George Flower’s 
first experience in a negro church is worth inserting. 

Sunday 4: 

Mr. Davies and myself visited the Negro Chapel ir 
the evening. To see every face black and every eye white 
throughout this crowded place, was a novel sight. Th 
preacher was labouring away, in an illiterate style withou! 
any sort of originality. He soon spoke louder and thumped 
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harder. The preacher became more fervent. A loud scream 
was he-d. The preacher increased in violence, soon there was 
violent uproar. Loud sereams hideous howling, shouts of 
Amen, & Glory Glry accompanied by violent contortions & 
vehement gesticulations would lead one to suppose it the as- 
sembly of demons rather than of human beings met to offer 
worship to a deity. 

The scene was acted a second time under another preacher 
with still greater success. The singing was harmoneous 
enough. 

| confess it to be one of the most extraordinary sights, that 
[ ever beheld. When I had got over my first alarm and dis 
cust, I was pleased to see so many people deriving enjoyment 

from sourees whence I could find none. 

As to the manner in which the worship was carried on, it 
was such as best accorded with the genius of the people. It is 
the habit of the Negro to lay but little restraint upon the ex 
pression of his feelings. 

The preacher and hearers were well suited to each other. 
He had but little literature, they none. He spoke in quaint 
and familiar language, frequently in the form of dialogue. 
from what I saw and heard I am inelined to think the africans 
possess as much religion as the whites. They enter their cha 
pel freely and express their devotion with fervour and vehe 
mence agreable to their character and taste. They come out 
with light and guileless hearts, and are generally free from 
those rancourous feelings that the whites but too often display 
upon theological subjects. 

With this introduction, we may pass over as not germane to 
the province of this Association, George Flower’s first trip up 
the Hudson, its banks already dotted with luxurious country 
seats, and his journey overland to Philadelphia and his trip 
westward over the mountains. Let us resume our reading on 
his arrival at the forks of the Ohio, with his first impressions of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, even in the year 1816, due to its manufactures and 
the burning of coal in houses, had aequired the reputation of 
smokiness. David Thomas who traveled through the West in 
the same months as Flower reports: ‘‘Pittsburgh was hidden 
from our view, until we descended through the hills within half 
a mile of the Alleghany river. Dark dense smoke was rising 


from many parts, and a hovering cloud of this vapour, obscur 
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ing the prospect, rendered it singularly gloomy. Indeed, 
reminded me of the smoking logs of a new field.’??* Thomas. 
unlike Flower, did not think it a well-built city. ‘‘ Wooden buil 
ings, interspersed with those of brick, mar the beauty ot 
best streets; and as few of these are paved, mud, in showe: 
weather, becomes abundant.’’ * 


Tuesday |pp. 74-82]: 

Arrived at Pittsburgh in the morning This smokey town j 
admirably situated for trade. It is built at the confluence o 
the Alleghaney and Monhongahela, whose united streams 
form the Ohio. 

The Alleghaney is clear, the Monongahela muddy. Fro. 
the heights that overlook the town, is a prospect of singular 
beauty. The three rivers, and the sides of each, with their 
characteristic beauties, the town and its environs, seen from 
the heights must be difficult to describe on paper. 

The manufactories of this town are chiefly of Iron in which 
many labour saving machines are used. The machine for mak 
ing nails struck me as one of the most complete and ingenious. 
There are three breweries in full employ and a steam mill the 
first I had ever seen. 

Several Glass houses are established and some of them 
manufacture now, equal to like establishments in europe. 

During my stay in this place I became acquainted with Mr 
Bakewell. We rode together up the right bank of the Alle 
ghaney to a farm mainly situated on a southern slope. Saw 
some gigantic pumpkins that measured seven feet round, and 
weigh’d 1 ewt & 4 one weigh’d more than 2 ewt. 

The banks were wooded but most of the timber had been cut 
down and sold at Pittsburgh by the cord. <A cord is a stack 
four feet high, four feet broad eight feet long. 

The Cultivation of Hops and Teazles has hetherto been very 
profitable. The demand for both is limited. 

The interior of Pennsylvania is much inhabited by Germans. 
In many districts, towns & Villages searcely any other la 
guage is understood. They are a persevering, industrious 
people, they cultivate the earth with care, their fields have an 
air of neatness about them rarely to be discovered in America. 

The most respectable of them go on, adding dollar to dollar, 
and pack them up securely in an Iron chest. Tho’ used to thi 
1 David Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 

(Auburn, N. Y., 1819), 50. 
2 Ibid., 51. 
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habit of hiding their hard earnings they know not what to do 
with their money after they have got it. The utmost indeavors 
are used to get the money, & then to keep it secret that they 
have got it. The men in their leisure hours — smoke, drink 
whiskey and water, and ride on fat horses. The women raw 
honed, brown skinned, and barelegged, have neither grace nor 
beauty. They share with their husbands the labours of the 
field, and tend about their house as menial servants. 

The soil and climate of the western Parts of Pennsylvania, 
are favourable to Grasses. The White clover is indigenous 
and grows abundantly. 

The error in farming seems to be in having too much 
ploughed land and two little grass. 

Pittsburgh contains about 10,000 Inhabitants. It may be 
eall’d the turnpike to the Western country. Forty and fifty 
waggons in a day often pass through from the eastern states, 
each containing a family emigrating to the rich lands of the 
west. Canoes loaded with families and their appertinances 
daily float down the Alleghaney to their destination in the 
Ohio. The Town of Pitt-h well situated for trade, in a beauti 
ful and rich country, is a dark and dusty place Tho thriving 
it has not any of those displays of wealth, that ornament the 
environs of an English town. But the comparison is not fair 
We are rather astonished at its progress when we think of its 
youth. Only 40 years ago the spot on w" this populous place 
now stands was a wilderness. This city profited more that 
any other place by the war. It has doubled its population in 


S Vrs. 


Not far from Pittsburgh, Flower encountered traces of one of 
those peculiar communistic religious settlements that throve so 
well in American soil. 

In 1816 the famous communistie colony of George Rapp, then 
located at New Harmony, Indiana, had formerly been Harmonie, 
in Butler County, Pennsylvania, a little to the north of Pitts 
burgh. 


Sunday 29": 


A pleasant ride for 25 miles to Harmony in Ohio. This town 
was founded by a body of German Lutherans, that emigrated 
from the Southern states. They were under the guidance of 
the a~ priest who directed everything both spiritual and tem 
poral. They had all things in common, no individual could 
possess exclusively any article and call it his own. If any 
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member withdrew from the society, he took out the exact su; 
he brought; but derived no advantage from his labour or t} 
interest on his capital. Solicitous not to mix with the worl 
every branch of necessary manufacture was carried 6 
amongst themselves. Tanning, Hatmaking, Distilling wea 
ing Cloathing, all succeeded. 

Men, Women and Children all worked and the effeets o 
their united labour was truly astonishing. It soon accom 
lished any particular object. Each had his stated employment 
all moved with the regularity of clockwork. At the sound 0! 
a bell they rose in the morning and went to bed at night, their 
hours for meals, and labour were notified in the same way 
These people have built a better town of red brick than any | 
have seen. Their Orchards, Gardens and cultivated fields. 
were more extensive and better cultivated than those belong 
ing to the like number of Individuals where each is left to his 
own way. 

Their Priest who seems to be the g' gainer by the syste 
finding his flock contaminated by strangers removed about ty 
years ago to the Wabash. 

On the rich lands of the Wabash many came to an untimel: 
end. Sickness swept off numbers but since I have been i: 
formed from respectable people who are acquainted with thei: 
settlement, that they are now flourishing and increasing. 





Everything was grist that came to the mill of young Flower’s 
curiosity; even the ingenious medical devices of the wilderness 
claimed his attention. 


[ Pp. 85-86] : 

[ saw at this place the apparatus for a simple vapour Bath 
The Patient lies in bed the bed cloths are supported by 
small wooden frame so as to keep them clear of the body. T! 
end of a tin pipe is introduced into the foot of the bed, t! 
lower end stands on the floor A quarter of a pint of spirits 
burned, at the bottom of the tube, will produce a thoroug 
sweat. 

The pipe is jointed, the joints slip one within the other, t 
the sake of making the apparatus portable. 


When Flower crossed the state of Ohio scarcely twenty years 
had elapsed since the Indians had seriously proposed to exelud: 
the American whites from it perpetually. To a considerabl: 


7 


degree it was still wilderness. Flower noted, interesting! 
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ugh, the fallaey of the prairies, the belief on the part of the 
early pioneers that land which did not grow trees was good for 

thing, a superstition which caused them for a time to pass 
ver the rich soil of the prairies of the Northwest and which the 
ericulturists of the English settlement were later to lend their 
Lid in combatting. 


mesday [pp. 87-88]: 

Left Stubenville. The road lay over a hilly country covered 
with wood. Settlements were numerous right and left. On 
The road from Stubenville to Canton, about 22 miles, the bar 
rens begin. Barrens are tracts of land without Timber but 
covered by dwarff trees about 4 feet high. The Americans 
have pass’d them by, from a notion of their poverty w/ has 
been found to be an erroneous idea. There is a real difficulty 
however to w/ persons sitting on Barrens would be exposed. 
It is the want of timber. But whenever a first settlement is 
made near Barrens they vastly dimish the labour. Land 
heavily timbered would cost at least 18 dollars pr acre clear 
ing and burning, and many of the stumps would be standing 
for 20 years afterwards. Grubing a Barren would not cost 
more than 2 or 3 dollars or at most 5 — and the ground would 
he clear of the roots in a year or two. 

In spite of the new settlements that Flower had to reeord in 
Ohio, it was possible for an English traveler still to gain a most 
poignant sense of the wilderness, and of the human brotherhood 


it produces. 


day pp. 99 96 | ; 


| was travelling by break of day. The path was intricate, 
my attention was wholly occupied in finding it out. I saw 
number of wild turkies. The Deer cross’d on my road, & My 
riads of Squirrels, both black and grey, were leapin: 


+ 


il 


g Trom 
ree to tree. | was long wandering before | espled the last 
house on the track to Coshocton. House it ean searcely be 
called. It was a single room enclosed by trunks of trees, with 
out anything to fill the appertures so that the open space or 
all sides was equal to the shelter. They were American Ger 
mans and had only been there four months. I ate a simpl 
breakfast which they prepared for me, whilst my horse at: 
oats from a hollow tree at the door. With warm feelings of 
interest and gratitude, I often look on these poor people whilst 


they are preparing me my seanty fare. A wanderer, in the 
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gloomy forest, hungry, thirsty and weary, doubting his pat 
startled by the rushing of wild animals, alone and musing | 
his solitary situation, accepts with eratitude, from the h; 

of poverty, the smallest refreshment, and when he leaves 

benefactors to risk the same privations, he cannot help sayi 
what good people these are. 

I continued my solitary ride, and was often in doubt, 
perplexity from paths crossing on my way. But I met an 
who directed me right. To meet a man in these situations, | 
an event. /e greet most heartily, and at parting feel as if a 
angel was sent for our salvation. 


The shifting types of simple social organism of the fronti 


and of the pioneer passed before Flower’s eyes, and appear 


in his description of the singing school, and of the typical back 
woodsman in the following entries. 
[| Pp. 97-99]: 

The situation of Coshocton is good but its growth is retarded 
by speculators who hold the lands in large bodies. Here tly 
White woman creek empties itself into the Muskingham. Rod 
two miles down the left bank, and forded the Muskingham 
again. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised in crossing rivers 0! 
this magnitude. It never ought to be attempted but at a we! 
known ford and then with particular directions. For the ford 

is often circuitous, and the exact place known only by a sma 
ripple. 

The land on each side is of extraordinary fertility, produ 
ing with the most slovenly cultivation from 60 to 100 bushels 
of Indian Corn per Acre. 

The scenery was beautiful. Trees of the largest growt 
grew on the borders of the wide and placid river. The flat 
land on each side was of extraordinary fertility producing 
either Corn or Grass in abundance. The hills were wooded 
not very high but rich. Stop’d at Parkers. A log house, 
number of young men and maidens had assembled for the pu 
pose of learning to sing. 

The Host exhibited the finest specimen of backwoodsma 
had met with. Coarse, large and strong, vulgar, sturdy a: 
impudent. Such men as these are the sinews of an Americ 
army. These Vulgar Democrats are attached to liberty 
understand it. they hold in supreme contempt everything Ii! 
refinement, or neatness. Strong from moderate labour 


good living, dexterous in the use of the rifle; for he is 


i 
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), The privations of a Campaign are trifles to such toug! 
_ 
PLOWS. 


arksman who cannot hit the eye of a Squirrel 19 times out of 


In the new democracy of the West with its universal suffrage, 
. free and easy character of an American election was som 
ng to be caught and recorded on paper. 


sday, Oct. 8 [pp. 101-104] : 

This was the day for electing members for Congress, Gov 
ernor, and Sherriff. About 10 o’clock the court house (a 
square brick building) not being open, some persons who were 
standing by, said that it was time to begin. One of the party 
i a very unceremoneous way dash’d his foot against the bot 
om of the door and it flew open. The floor of the room was 

vered with, dust and dirt just as it was left the last time it 

as used. I look’d for the officers. The dignateries soon 
ippeared. One man clapping his hand upon the shoulder of 
nother said ‘‘come we must have you for a judge’’ and you 
for another said he to a second who was standing by. An 
elderly man enter’d the door about this time, and the two new 
made dignitaries siezed upon him for a third. He begged to 
be excused till he could put on a cleanm shirt. ‘‘Oh no you’! do 
ust as you are’’. One obstacle however prevented our judges 
from instantly taking their seats. The court house only af 
forded two chairs for the three judges. An old deal board 
was soon pick’d up, that had long been exposed to dirt & mould 
by the side of the court house. The two chairs supported this 
republican throne upon w™ the three judges sate. Who shall 
we have for a clerk? There rides the Doctor he’l do for a 
clerk. The Doctor was turned into a clerk much in the same 
Way as the three judges were made before him. He hung his 
horse to the door, and took his place in a stand above the 
judges. Before they officiated, each took the oath prescribed 
by law, which was easily found in the law book that lay on the 
table. The judges received at the hands of the voter his ticket, 
‘ontaining the name of the candidate which they put unopened 
into a ballot box. The Clerk entered the name and residence 
of the Voter. 

There was no large collection of people. I did not see ter 
men in the court house at the same time. Some deliver’d their 
tickets in haste and gallop’d off as fast as they could, to get to 
their work again. Some avail’d themselves of coming to town, 

buy sugar and plumbs and when they had done their 
rrants, went home. Others, who were fond of an excuse for 
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their dissipations, spent the rest of the day in tavern-talk and 
whiskey, but of this latter class there were but very fev. 
There was no accumulation of people, nor tumult, and 
stranger might pass through the town, without knowing it + 
be the day of election. On my way to Chillicothe I pass’d 4 
tavern where the people of district [?] were giving their votes, 
They seemed to be chiefly labouring people, one lay dead drunk 
on the road, five or six were half seas over but the majority 
went about their business directly they had voted. 

Stop’d for the night at a tavern neatly kept by an obliging 
Irish woman, who gave us a sumptuous supper and comfort 
able lodgings. 


Cincinnati, the second metropolis of the newer Northwest after 


Pittsburgh, was of course on Flower’s route. The connoisseur 
of plans of social amelioration noted with a lively interest th 
Lancasterian school for which Cincinnati was noted. The esser 
tial principle of this education, of course, was to give an educa 
tion, at small expense, to the poor by setting the older children to 
teach the younger. 

Thomas, who saw Cincinnati at almost the same time as 
Flower, was more pleased with it. ‘‘Brick buildings are ver 
numerous, and many of these are elegant; but compactness cor 
stitutes much of the beauty of our cities, and in this it is def 
cient.’’* 

John Palmer, in 1817, estimated the population at 8,000 ir 
1,300 or 1,400 buildings, 400 of them stone or brick, many thre: 
stories high and in a ‘‘very neat modern style. The rest of thy 
houses are frame, most of them neatly painted.’’ * 


Monday, 16 [pp. 116-21]: 

Cross’d the little miami, a muddy stream, stream, that falls 
into the Ohio, near Columbia bottom. The soil rich and the 
road bad all the way to cincinnate. Wrote to Morris Birkbeck, 
Alfred King & my Brother Edward. The Town of Cincinate 
is pleasantly situated between the two Miamis, on the right 
bank of the Ohio. It is said to contain 9000 Inhabitants. The 
town is new, and fast increasing. At present, it is neither 
lighted nor paved. The buildings, both publie and private, 
are chiefly built of red brick, — tasteless, neat, and substantial. 
8 Thomas, op. cit., 107. 

+ John Palmer, Journal of Travels in the United States of North America 
(London, 1818), 71. 
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They have a most valuable institution for educating the 
vouth of the Town both male and female. The rudiments are 
viven in the laneasterian plan, after which the scholars are 
carried forward through the classics under competent teach- 
ers. Equal education is given to each sex, & every class. An 
Institution admirably adapted to the genius of republican gov 
ernment. 

Call’d on Jeremiah New. 


A visit to the home of General William Henry Harrison, the 
would-be hero of the Northwest, at the North Bend in Ohio, 
‘aused the argriculturist to comment on Merino sheep and the 
on of the retired brewer, Richard Flower, to comment, as indeed 

did in many other places, on the brewery. At Cincinnati the 
and Office caught his eye, although he might have seen others 
t Steubenville and Chillicothe. 


Wednesday, 18: 


I accompanied Mr. New to the residence of General Harri 
son, at North bend, 15 miles from Cincinate, near the mouth of 
the great Miami. General Finly accompanied us to a farm, 
high on the hills, from whence we had a beautiful prospect of 


the meanderings of the noble river. A Flock of Merinos was 
pointed out to us, as the property of a company, purchased 
during the Merino Mania & kept, at a great expense without 
skill or care; it was sharing the fate of many like establish 
ments. Nothing is more common than to see manufacturing 
establishments, laid aside for the want of skill or capital. 

One for the manufactory of cloth is now aband’d. There is 
an expensive building and a Steam Engine. The machinery 
incomplete, great expense was inecur’d in expectation of a 
creat profit during the war. 

Peace came and the wool purchased at 2% lb in the Grease is 
still unmanufactured. A few blankets and coarse . . .[?] 
are the pitiful productions, of all the expense. 

An unoccupied brewery presented the same picture. A cop 
per brewing apparatus, Malt House erected and had been 
work’d a little. Yet with Barley at 2/3 sterling per Bushel, 
without any tax, and beer at 36/ pr barrel, it could not be ear 
ried on. They failed in the manufacture of their malt. 

The Land Office is valuable institution. By a law of the 
states no individual can purchase land of the Indians. Terri 
tories, ceded after war, or purchased during peace, are sur 
veyed at the Gov’t expense and divided, into Townships, Sec 
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tions & Quarter Sections. A Section contains 640 acres, y 
Township 36 Sections. When it is survey’d, map’d, and every 
Section, Township and quarter section number’d, the land 
office is opened. Any individual may purchase, from a ay 
section, to any quantity he has the means of paying for. T) 
Government price for all lands without regard to situation or 
quality is 24 pr acre. One fourth part is paid down, and ¢] 

remainder in five annual installments. For ready money, 2° 
pr Ct discount is allow’d. It is at the option of the purchase: 
to pay by installments or, all in one sum at the expiration 0: 
the five yrs with interest. The purchase is recorded in th 
office, and a patent given to the purchaser on the full paymen: 
for his land. Disputes about title are avoided by this simple, 
orderly, proceeding. 

The constant revenue from vacant lands will keep the Goy 
ernment free from debt for ages, for the whole territory to th 
Pacifie Ocean may be considered as belonging to it. The say 
age tribes cannot maintain themselves against the intelligence 
of civilization. 


Leaving Ohio, Flower crossed the Ohio into Kentucky. Ken 
tucky at first sight disappointed him a little. American rifleme 
apparently were not quite so deadly, American bullies no longer 
quite so brutal as legend would have had them. 


Mr. New, Mr. Hunter and myself cross’d the river to Ker 
tucky: from a land of liberty to one of Negro slavery. Slept 
at Saunders’s tavern, 28 miles — a large party had met among 
which were Mr. Gordon & Curry. 

Saturday [pp. 121-23]: 


Rode on to Nelsons 35 miles. It rained all day, — found my 
blanket a serviceable cloak. The road lay along a dry ridge. 
The face of the country was broken, and covered with wood, 
the soil moderately fertile. As we stop’d at the taverns by 
the road side the hunters were bringing in deer. The price of 
a fine buck was a dollar or one cent pr lb. The hunters amused 
themselves, with shooting at a mark for whiskey. The shots 
were not placed so accurately as I expected. At 30 or 40 yds 
they seldom hit the Bulls eye, but were generally within a 
inch. These men were dressed in jacket, trousers, & shoes 0! 
home manufacture. They probably owned a log eabin and 
small plot of ground but spent most of their time in the! 
favourite occupation of hunting with their gun. If an acc! 
dental meeting takes place at a Tavern, the rest of the day 
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spent in shooting at marks and drinking drams of whiskey. 
These meetings are now and then enlivened by a fight in the 
hack-woods fashion. But goughing and biting are now almost 
at an end, the laws of the state punishing such offences by ten 
vears imprisonment. 


The Kentucky Blue Grass region, even in the pioneer stage, 


f course caught the interest of the young farmer. 


Sunday | pp. 123 29 | ° 


Dined at George Town. A dirty town of brick houses, sur 
rounded by a rich soil—arrived at Mr. Saunders’s within 
two miles of Lexington in the evening. On each side of the 
road from George Town were large and well cultivated fields. 
Open groves or woodland pastures divided almost every field. 
The timber was large and afforded an agreeable shade. All 
the brush was cleared away, and luxuriant pasturage grass 
crew between the trees. 

The country houses were better than those in Ohio, there 
Was every appearance of accumulating capital and improve 
ments. 


(Ji Te sda FS 


As Mr. S. and myself were riding to Lexington, we turned 
into some of these woodland pastures to look at a herd ot 
cattle. They were but little inferior in size and form to our 
most improved breeds. There is a great rage just now in 
Kentucke for improving the breed of Horned cattle. <A calf 
of the favourite stock would sell at 6 months old for 100 $. 

Hemp grows in abundance, and any quantity may be grown 
at 22-10 sterling per ton. Dined with Mr. Trotter who resides 
about two miles from the town. He has an excellent brick 
house in the midst of a rich farm of 200 acres. It is now val 
ued at 70 $ pr acre. When he came there about 25 back — it 
was wilderness. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
Graising farms of Kentuckey. The woods are free from brush 
and undergrowth allowing you to ride or walk in them with 
out inconvenience. Flocks and Herds browse in plenty of lux 
uriant pasturage, shaded from the summers sun and protected 
from the winter storms by the noble trees that still occupy the 
soil. It resembles scenery in an English park. 

The slaves were, pressing Cyder and gathering Corn. I was 
pleased at the mild manner of their masters, and the general 
appearance of comfort amongst them. They were well 
clothed, well fed, kindly treated, & seemed cheerful and happy : 
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Again and again Flower was impressed, as was every traveler, 
by the swift change from wilderness to comparative civilizati 
that had come about within the memory of living man. 


Monday 28 | pp. 142-43]: 

Met at Mr. Fowlers three of the settlers of Kentucky ; co: 
panions of old Dan Boon. They had not seen each other for 
twenty years before The meeting was accidental. Thirty 
seven years ago they entered this state, then a wilderness 
occupied by savage men and wild beast; stockaded themselves 
in a small fort, induring hadship and exposed to danger. The, 
have lived to see the state they discovered so thickely peopled 
that emigration takes place every year to regions farther west, 
They were intelligent hearty old fellows, talked of former days 
drank a glass or two of Grog and parted. Lexington is a wel! 
built town, the houses are good. It contains about sever 
thousand inhabitants and affords an agreeable society. |i 
seems to be the general opinion that it will not increase much 
more. It is completely an inland town having no navigatior 
to support it. 


No traveler through Kentucky, of course, could afford to miss 
the home of Governor Shelby, perhaps the best known man i: 
the whole Ohio country. 


[ Pp. 144-46]: 

— Pass’d through the town of Danville and arrived at 

Gov’r Shelby’s in the Evening. 
Wednesday 30th: 

30 years ago when Mr. Shelby came-here it was a perfect 
wilderness. It is now a well cultivated farm. A large stock 
of cattle of every description is bred upon the farm particu 
larly mules, which sell readily for 50 dollars at two years old 

Comfort and hospitality are the chief characteristics of this 
noble establishment I have seen no place I like better tha 
this no mode of life more desirable. Every thing excepting 
tea and coffe was raised on the farm. The table linnen whic! 
was of exquisite fineness was of home manufacture. The ca 
pets were all made at home. 

The breakfast was a sumptious meal, at 7 in the morning 
the table was loaded with good things. Meats hot and cold, 
new honey, preserved fruits, a variety ot hot bread, tea and 
coffee. It would not be consider’d a breakfast without hot 
bread. A glass of milk is usually taken at the close of tl 
meal. 
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The old Gov himself is upwards ot 60 vears of age, stout, 
hearty and strong In the late war when Gen. Harrisons Army 
was in want of cavalry, he mounted and equip’d a volunteer 
company of 3000 at his own expense, marched with them many 
hundred miles to meet the enemy, engaged Proctor and d 
feated his army. 

From the comparative luxury and comfort of the home of the 
pioneer governor of Kentucky it was only a step to the primitiy o 


eonditions of life, and to a teeming, exuberant, vital tide of 


Western immigration that drew along both the young and vig 


orous and the old and feeble. 
Pp. 146-50]: 

Stop’d at a small log house just at the beginning of 
the Barrens. The sun had set when myself and companion 
who I had pick’d up by the way alighted at this small dwelling. 
We had thrown into the mangers plenty of Indian corn for our 
horses and furnished their racks well with fodder. When we 
entered the house and asked for supper we were at a loss to 
guess where we should lodge. For there was only one room, 
and it seemed to be completely occupied. Three beds were 
strewed upon the floor, and eight or ten children were crawl 
ing about. The mistress was none of the neatest however she 
was not idle, her hands were incessantly employed in cooking 
our supper and spanking the children. 

We had not been in a quarter of an hour before two wag 
gons drew up to the door, with a numerous troop of movers, 
black & white some on foot and some on horseback. A Sturdy 
looking man covered with dust with a waggon whip in one hand 
and a rifle in the other, asked for lodging and supper. You 
can have both, said our host. some young women sat them 
selves down by the fire, and suckled their infants. The men 
went after their horses, and the slaves kindled three or four 
blazing fires and pitched their tents around them. 

[ heard a little bustle at the door, and by the light of the 
fire saw three females entering at once. The middle one was 

so old and feeble that she seemed as if she had long ago 
counted her hundredth year. Grey headed, toothless and bent 
double by age, her meager form was supported by her grand 
daughter and an old black servant. She was the mother of the 
man who drove the waggon, and was removing with her chil 
dren, and her grandchildren to the missouri territory. They 
had travelled 300 and yet had 500 miles to When the 


or( 
bustle was over, supper was put on the table. A 


Ve 
hot corn cake 
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and a eup of milk was placed to each person and a 
Beef was the center dish. 

Supper over we asked for bed. Five of us men, were sh 
into a log house of a single room about a hundred yards fro; 
the house in which was four beds and a good roasting fi; 
Three of the beds were for us. I had the luck to occupy o1 
Soon after we were in bed the door opened and in tottered | 
old woman and her female slave. She took the bed opposit 
to me. The black woman sat down on the floor and smok 
her pipe awhile then spreading her blanket by the side of 
mistress’s bed, laid herself down with her feet to the fire, 
fell fast asleep. 

I looked on this odd seene for a few minutes but soon s 
my eyes, and the first object they saw when they were oy 
again was the old woman and her slave going out of the r 
at 4 o’clock in the morning. A more comfortable nap | 
had; tho the night was blustering, the room was warm, a: 
well could I appreciate this luxury. The night before T lay 
the bare planks, without fire, or covering & the thermomet 
below freezing anes 

Saturday 3 Nov" 

We paid 75 Cents for our horse feed, supper and lodg 

and started at break of day. 


Still passing to the south, Flower made his way into Ten 
see. He saw the hero of New Orleans, the man who more tha 
any other was destined to be the inearnation of the democr 
he admired in the West, — and he was not impressed! 

[P. 176]: 

A severe morning, cross’d the eumberland river in a ferr 
—two miles from Nashville. A noble stream, excepting tli 
Ohio, more beautiful than any I have ecross’d. The sides ar 
sandstone. For the last five miles the country was mucli in 
proved. 

The town is built upon a rocky eminence. The land around 
is rich and valuable. The Climate mild winters short. 

A horse race near the town attracted my attention. I fow 
four or five hundred people collected. The match was betwee 
Gen. Jacksons ‘‘Decatur’’ and Mr. Davies’s ‘‘Cross Leg 
The horses were both small, Decatur handsome Cross leg 
ugly. They were rode by little black boys, each earried 96 ths : 
The first two mile heat was run in 4 minutes 10 See. Cross 
legs was finally successful. Gen. Jackson, was betting awa 
quite in his element. The company were generally low, 
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ord andmanner Dined with General Ripley and Capt. Allen. 


lennessee generally seemed to have a somewhat depressing 

“eet on Flower’s enthusiasm. He ean describe a Tennessee 

ern and the manners of its inmates in the terms that almost 
other English traveler might employ. 


Sunday 10th [pp. 178-80] : 
The day eold and lowering like snow. | here experienced 
the most complete want of comfort of an American Tavern. 
The front door opens into the general sitting room, with 
hare walls and sand floor. A current of air is cutting through 
the whole day. People going in and out oceupying the rush 
hottom’d chairs that are crowded round the large loge fire. 
(‘ontent to scorch their faces whilst their backs are freezing. 
At the sound of a horn, every body enters the dinner room. 


each takes his place without ceremony — eats in haste, and 
rises chewing the last mouthful. There is neither ceremony, 
nor ineivility — Neither sociability, conversation, nor exces 


sive eating or drinking. 

In an English ordinary of the same description of people, 
we should see brighter countenances, hear the clatter of 
tongues, & when the cloth is removed, they enjoy their cigars 
and conversation in a social way. But at an American 
ordinary every man eats his morsel in haste & silently departs. 
The greatest inconvenience is the want of private Rooms. 

General Ripley politely offered me a birth in his boat to 
Orleans. He counted on a passage of twenty seven days. 

Spent the evening with Captain Allen and major Whiston. 

Found great difficulty in exchanging my Ohio money. 


The diary of George Flower ends with his visit to Thomas 
Jefferson in Virginia. The present interest in the Father of his 
country may excuse an amusing Washington story, told by Jef 
ferson, as an end to this paper. 

Friday 138: 

Rode to Edge hill farm with Col. Randolph. Dined at Mon 
ticello. Mr. J. gave us many amusing anecdotes of the early 
days of American freedom. 

Two members from one of the northern states waited on 
Gen. Washington in their official capacity. As they entered 
the house they espied Mrs. Washington crossing the Hall. 
With respectful hommage they enquired if his majesty was at 
home. Martha Washington replied, the Gen’'s up stairs, if 
you mean him. 








THE FRENCH GOVERNORS OF LOUISIANA 


By Anpré LararGur 


Truly the colonial history of Louisiana is a most wonderfu 


and colorful one, and the part played therein by the earl 
pioneers who blazed the trail, settled and developed the \ 
stretch of territory which extends from the Great Lakes to t 
Gulf of Mexico, on either side of the Father of Waters (as th 
Indians picturesquely called the Mississippi River), is one well 
worth dwelling upon. It is a story replete with deeds of humar 
endurance, of chivalrous undertakings, and of sublime patriot 
ism such as the world has seldom witnessed. The task of th: 
early Louisiana colonists was a superhuman one. The tre 
mendous difficulties that beset from the very start those wh 
came to this continent to wrench, as it were, from hostile nature 
and ferocious savages, a large territory in order to dedicate it 
to God and to their country, would fain have deterred t! 
stoutest hearts and the strongest minds. 

Louisianians can point with pride to the deeds of their ances- 
tors. Louisiana’s debt to the old mother country, France, is 
indeed a very heavy one. France sent to Canada and to thi 
Mississippi Valley men who were fully equal to the missio1 
entrusted to them. Those who unfurled the lily-bedecked ban- 
ner of France and defended it throughout the eighteenth century 
in the Mississippi Valley, were men of iron and blood, human 
beings who were not to be deterred by physical or moral ob- 
stacles, whose indomitable faith in the success of their under 
taking would not brook defeat or even mere discouragement. 
The sons of France who swept down the mighty and swiftly flow 
ing Mississippi in frail canoes and in hastily constructed light 
eraft of every kind and description; who wearily trudged their 
way through dense and well-nigh impenetrable forests where 
savage beasts and warlike Indians lurked; who crossed th 

1 Address delivered at the luncheon tendered the Mississippi Valley Histor 
Association by the Louisiana Historical Society on Friday, April 2, 1927. 
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ehity Atlantic seeking’ new fortunes and freedom, actuats d by 
| and noble motives such as the love of God and of eountry, 


ese were truly viride men in the full sense of the word. What 


Vv have done, what they have accomplished in the Mississippi 

lley, in that section of the American continent which the gal 

t and dashing Robert Cavelier de La Salle in 1682 had taken 

rmal possession of on behalf of his King and master, Louis 
XIV. ‘‘Louis the Great,’’ the ‘‘Grand Monarque,”’ and which 
e named ‘‘Louisiana’’ as a compliment to the French monarch, 
< indeed so truly remarkable that it savors of romance and 
unalloyed fiction rather than reality and history. 

To Robert Cavelier de La Salle belongs the honor, the ever 
lasting credit of having discovered the mouth of the Mississippi 
iver and all the possibilities that went with this eventful 
achievement. He was quick to realize the importance of his 
discovery, what it meant for France politically, strategically, 
and economically, and he promptly and unhesitatingly dedicated 
the vast stretch of territory watered by the great river, to his 
country and to his God. To him, therefore, should have belong 
ed the honor and the prestige of becoming the first governor of 
the new and magnificent province which he had acquired for his 
country through his foresight, daring, and courage. But Fate 
had decreed otherwise. La Salle’s wonderful accomplishment 
came very near proving a sterile enterprise. He perished mis- 
erably, the victim of foul assassination, within a short journey 
of the great river over which he had traveled from its source to 
its mouth. His work would have gone for naught, in so far as 
Franee was concerned, had it not been brought to a successful 
and glorious completion by two men, two brothers, whose names 
are forever linked with those of Louisiana and New Orleans, 
Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, and Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, 
Sieur de Bienville; one, the founder of the Province of Louisi- 
ana, the other, the founder of the ‘‘Crescent City,’’ whose wel 
comed guests you are today. The two were Canadians, born in 
Montreal, at a time when that great city was a mere settlement, 
surrounded on all sides by hostile savages and impenetrable 
forests. 


Iberville’s career is a remarkable one. As one of his biog 
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raphers has truthfully said of him: ‘‘His accomplishments as a 
daring seaman, as a leader of men, and as a wise and farseeing 
explorer and administrator, would have most unquestionably 
attracted the attention of the Old World and he would have bee 
acclaimed as a great warrior and an illustrious sea captain, had 
his exploits taken place in European waters and on Europea 
soil instead of the unheard of and ice locked Hudson Bay or 1 
swampy and unknown reaches of the lower Mississippi.”’ 

The life and deeds of Pierre d’Iberville, who, in 1689, led thy 
expedition from Brest, explored the Mississippi delta, and found 
ed Biloxi, Mobile, and iue settlement on Dauphin, or, as it was 
then known, ‘*‘ Massacre”’ Island, are well worthy of the per 
the ablest historians. From the time that he enlisted in the 
service of his King to the day of his death and burial in Havanna 
in 1706, Iberville accomplished feats on the high seas and o1 
the virgin soil of Louisiana that would put to shame the romantic 
and swashbuckling careers of Sabatini’s Sea Hawk or his 
Captain Blood. Fearless, daring, intrepid and brave beyond 
compare, Iberville’s exploits on the high seas, in uncharted and 
unexplored waters, under extraordinary conditions, rank him 
indeed as one of the foremost naval heroes of France. His fame 
as a corsair, as a sea captain, and as a veritable ‘‘terror of the 
deep,’’ his indomitable daring, his swiftness of conception and 
execution, set him on a plane equal to that of Drake, Jean Bart, 
or Duguay Trouin. It is not a surprise, therefore, that he 
should have been selected to carry out the formidable task of 
exploring the mouth and the delta of the Mississippi River and 
the adjoining country on the Gulf Sound. He was well fitted 
for the task. He carried it out by sheer grit and through the 
spirit of perseverance and dogged courage which had previously 
stood him in such good stead. 

Through this brilliant sea-rover, this matchless leader of men, 
La Salle’s discovery was made good. The blood which he had 
shed on Louisiana soil was bearing fruit. The Province of 
Louisiana was created and the seat of government first establish 
ed in Biloxi and later in Mobile. 

After reaching Louisiana, exploring the lower Mississippi and 
its adjacent territory, after establishing settlements on Dauphin 
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Island, Biloxi Bay, and at Mobile, after building a fort called 
‘‘La Balize,’’ which stood guard over the entrance to the Missis 
sippi, after surveying the banks of the great Father of Waters 
n either side, as far up as the Arkansas River as well as the 
country adjoining Lakes Maurepas, Pontchartrain, and Borgne, 
t can be said that Iberville had truly won for himself the title 
Founder of the Louisiana Provinee. He died in Havana in 
06 at the age of forty-five years, true to the traditions that he 
had always lived up to, while in command of a naval expedition 
sent to harrass British commerce and British bottoms, a task 
which had always strongly appealed to him. The Founder of 
the Provinee of Louisiana was a sea-rover of consummate skill 


L 
‘ 


nd daring. Vicente Blasco Ibanez, the author of Mare Nos 
frum, could depict his career in masterful fashion. The explora 
tion of the lower Mississippi and of its adjoining territory, the 
opening wedge into the Mississippi Valley from the mouth of 
the river, could not have been entrusted to stronger or better 
hands. By the grace of God, La Salle had taken possession ot 
the Mississippi Valley for and on behalf of his royal master, 
the King of Franee. By the grace of God and through his own 
splendid and brave spirit, Iberville perfected and made endur 
ing the discovery of his predecessor. The Mississippi Valley 
owes much to both La Salle and to Iberville. One discovered 
its geographic, its political, and strategie importance; the other 
built and established the initial settlements that made of it one 
of the most flourishing provinces of the New World. 

[ have dwelt upon the life-work and accomplishments of Iber 
ville at some length because of their tremendous influence in 
welding and shaping the destinies of Louisiana. 

On his first trip to the lower Mississippi, Iberville was accom 
panied by his younger brother, Bienville, who shared with him 
all of the perils of the undertaking and who was largely in 
strumental in saving the new colony from despair and destrue 


tion, time and again. Entrusted with various commands by his 
elder brother, Bienville soon evineed those qualities of mind ar d 


heart which eventually won for him the esteem and the confidence 
of his fellow-men. While Iberville returned to France on sey 
eral occasions to obtain new recruits and further material and 
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financial assistance tor the colony, Bienville remained with | 


early settlers, and through his indomitable spirit and exalted 


patriotism gave renewed hope and encouragement to his sor 
tried companions. He soon realized that the riches of the ne 
colony lay not in the sand coast of the Mississippi Sound but | 
the fertile lands through which the Father of Waters ran 
course. It became apparent to him from the very beginning t 

a large trading post should be built on the banks of the er 
river, whose delta he had explored time and again and whos 
strategic and economic importance as the gateway to the Missis 
sippi Valley could not possibly be questioned. To Bienville fel] 
the honor of becoming the first administrative governor 0 
Louisiana. 

Bienville had ably assisted his brother in establishing new 
posts in Louisiana and in defending them against hostile Indian 
tribes, but the crowning achievement of his career was the found 
ing of New Orleans. It had been forcibly impressed upon Bien 
ville from the time that he first landed in Louisiana and ascended 
the Mississippi River in 1699, as a companion to his brother, 
Iberville, that a large and flourishing trading post should be 
established on the banks of the great river. Biloxi was made the 
seat of the new colony and a few years afterwards Mobile be 
came its administrative center, but Bienville steadfastly main 
tained that the logical site for the most important civic center of 
the Province of Louisiana was somewhere on the banks of th: 
Mississippi River, at a point not far removed from its mouth. 
His views were not shared by those who had large interests at 
stake in Biloxi and Mobile and the chief engineer of the new 
colony, Le Blond de La Tour, bitterly opposed the project, until 
instructed to codperate with Bienville in the establishment of the 
new city. Under Antoine Crozat’s monopoly and administra 
tive policies, Bienville’s plans for the establishment of an in 
portant trading post on the Mississippi met with little success. 
Crozat was foreed by financial reverses to abandon his conces 
sion in 1717. John Law, whose spectacular career as a ‘‘captain 
of frenzied finance’’ had reached its culminating point at that 
time, organized the Occidental or Mississippi Company for th 
further development of the colony and was given a franchise of 
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st liberal and extended character. Ilistorians hi: 
ed that the struggling Louisiana colonists fared much better 
ler the John Law régime, than under that of Crozat. John 
and his colleagues Lave Bienville full power to found a new 
on the banks of the Mississippi River, and in the first few 
ths of 1718 a clearing was made and a few huts constructed 
that section of the Mississippi which Bienville himself called 
most beautiful crescent of the river.’’ Ilenece it is that 
ir great and thriving southern metropolis is called today the 
“Creseent City.”’ 
The first few years of the new city were marked by little pro 
vress and with reverses caused by the forces of nature and by 
e petty jealousies and rivalries of the citizens of Biloxi and 
\lobile, who were loath to see a new civic center established with 
the province, Bienville, however, steadfastly stood by the 
ew settlement, and through his efforts, in 1722, the seat of the 
colony was transferred from Mobile to New Orleans, so named 
as a compliment to the Duke Philippe de Valois, the Regent of 
France, the head of the Orleans family, and not, as so many peo 
ple believe, as a compliment to the city of Orleans on the banks 
of the river Loire. 
Bienville’s dream had come true. His beloved city of New 
Orleans had become the metropolis or capital city of the Louisi- 
Intrigue, envy, and petty jealousy brought about 
the reeall of Bienville in 1724. Périer became the new governor 
and his tenure of office lasted until 1733. Périer was a man of 
considerable merit and ability. His task was a difficult one 
owing to the great dissatisfaction, which spread among the colon 
ists after the reeall of Bienville. The majority of the inhabi 
tants of Louisiana, as well as the neighboring Indian tribes, were 
very devoted to Bienville, whose fatherly and wise policies met 
vith their entire approval. 


Bienville knew and understood the ways and aspirations of 
the Indians. He fully appreciated their predicament and he 
treated them with kindness and consideration. He had become 
their friend, one whom they trusted and whose sense of justice 
and kindliness they fully appreciated and responded to. His 
thorough understanding of the aboriginal inhabitants of Louisi 
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ana enabled him to solve many a complicated problem 
threatening danger. 

But Hubert, the vindictive and envious commissaire ordon) 
teur or intendant of the colony had plotted to accomplish 
downfall and succeeded in having him summoned to Paris 
give a rigid accounting of his stewardship. Such are the ways 
of men. True merit seldom meets with thorough recognition. 
sienville had been a true and steadfast friend of the new colony, 
he had defended it time and again against adverse reports made 
to the French authorities and against the wiles and intrigues o} 
men. The new-born city of New Orleans and the entire Louis’ 
ana Province never had a better or a truer friend than Bienville, 
and yet some of those who had shared with him the trials and 
tribulations of the early stages of the colonial development of th, 


lower Mississippi Valley were eager to have him reealled. Périer 
took charge of affairs in 1726. The situation that he was called 
upon to handle was a most difficult one. Under his administra 
tion Fort Rosalie, so named after the wife of the French Minister 
of Marine, the Duchess Rosalie de Pontchartrain, where stands 
today the city of Natchez, Mississippi, was taken by surprise, 


-azed to the ground, and its defenders to the very last man ar 
woman, slaughtered by the savage Natchez Indians. This te1 
rible blow to the struggling colony was largely due to the haug!h 
ty, harsh and unwise attitude and conduct of the commander o! 
the fort, one Chopart or Chepart, who though duly warned, r 
fused to call for reinforcements or to take adequate steps full 
to protect those who lived within the stockaded settlement. Hi 
paid a heavy price for his foolhardy attitude, for he was one 0! 
the first to be tortured and killed by the bloodthirsty Natchez, 
whose threats he had made light of. 

Under Périer’s administration levees along the banks of t 
Mississippi River in front of and for eighteen miles above and 
below New Orleans were constructed for the first time. The 
were the forerunners of the huge system of earthern embank 
ments which today stretch on both sides of the Father of Waters 
from the Red River to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Growing discontent among the colonists and renewed hosti 
ities on the part of the Indians, as well as the relinquishment 0! 
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r coneession rights by the ( ecidental Company , alter Law’s 
lisastrous financial reverses, paved the way for the return of 


Bienville to Louisiana as royal governor, vested with full and 


complete powers such as he had never enjoyed heretofore. 


Upon his return to Louisiana, Bienville decided at onee that 

would punish the Natchez and the Chickasaw for their treach 
erous and murderous raids upon the settlements of the province. 
\ large expeditionary force was gathered and equipped and, 

der various leaders, set forth to meet and defeat the Natchez 
| their allies. The campaign did not prove a success. Large 
lies of Natchez and Chickasaw were captured or killed but the 
main purpose for which the expedition had been organized was 

ver achieved. The lack of success attendant upon these mil 
itary operations was a source of profound remorse and chagrin 
to Bienville, although it should be said in full justice to the first 
French governor of Louisiana, that none of the mistakes made in 
the preparation and conduct of the campaign could be fastened 
upon him. Bickerings and jealousies among some of his lieu 
tenants largely contributed to the failure of the expedition. A 
second expedition was set afoot, Bienville assuming the com 
mand of a large body of white militiamen and friendly Indians 
with which he expected to crush and definitely defeat the rebel 
lious and aggressive Natchez and their allies. This second ex 
pedition fared somewhat better than the first one but Bienville 
was eventually forced to enter into a treaty of peace which left 
the situation practically as it stood prior to the commencement 
of hostilities. 

Bienville was then recalled by the French authorities and his 
tenure of office came to an end. The Father of Louisiana, as he 
is so often and so justly called, had earned, however, the ever- 
lasting esteem and regard of his fellow colonists. Louisiana 
and her sons and daughters cannot forget that to Bienville is 
unquestionably due full credit for the maintenance and develop 
ment of the colony at a time when the difficulties that assailed 
it were of such a character as to try the souls of men. Bien- 
ville’s wonderful faith in the new colony, his spirit of endurance 
and perseverance, his dogged determination to cling to the great 


+ 


stretch of territory through which the Mississippi spanned its 
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course and which he felt rightfully belonged to France, by right 
of discovery and subsequent possession, his unflinching attitud 
in the face of adversity, his splendid resolve and achievement j) 
founding a large trading post on the banks of the Mississippi, 
which eventually became the capital city of the colony, have sur 

ly given him a place of paramount importance in the history o; 
Louisiana. Well may it be said of him, ‘‘that his deeds and 
achievements have linked his name forever with the glorious 
destinies of the Province of Louisiana.’’ It is meet and proper 
that we should dwell at some length upon his life work for he 
was unquestionably the greatest of the French governors otf 
dire poverty, in 1768, in a lonely and sordid garret in the city of 
Paris. 


Louisiana. Like so many great men he died in obscurity and 


The Marquis de Vaudreuil succeeded Bienville as governor o} 
the Province of Louisiana in 1743. Vaudreuil has been adversi 
ly commented upon by some historians. He has been criticized 
for what they consider were his frivolous and mundane traits of 
character. It is true that the ‘‘Beau Marquis”’ and his very 
attractive wife entertained on a rather extensive and expensive 
scale while they were in Louisiana. There were functions given 
at the Governor’s house in which an attempt was made to rival 
the splendors of the court of Versailles in a distant land and 
under primitive conditions that did not readily lend themselves 
to festivities of an elaborate character. We should remembe: 


however, that Vaudreuil was a member of one of the proudest 


and oldest families of French aristocracy. He was a gentlemar 
to the ‘‘manor born.’’ He thoroughly believed in the motto 
the nobility of France: Noblesse oblige. It is a question in n 
mind whether his social proclivities interfered to any great e 
tent with his administrative duties. His social gatherings must 
have rather strengthened the enfeebled morale of some of the 
colonists. Life was not an easy matter in Louisiana in the days 
when Vaudreuil held sway and tried to establish a ‘‘little court”’ 
of his own, on a continent far removed from the dazzling sple: 
dors of the court of Louis XV. Moreover, it should be said 
that Vaudreuil was called upon to face and to endeavor to solv: 
problems of a well-nigh hopeless character. The colony was fa! 
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¢ rather badly economically and financially and was, moreover, 
torn by bitter religious controversies and, due to the large in 

‘ease of the black population, the ‘* Black Code’’ (Code Noir) 
provisions, at times, were found inadequate to deal with a situa 
;’ on fraught with considerable danger. It should also be said 
that Vaudreuil’s love of pageantry and court life were respon 
sible for the further extension of the city, bevond the old limits 
and the erection of homes in the vicinity of and along Bayou St. 
John, which though plain exteriorly were furnished inside with 
eonsiderable taste and refinement. Vaudreuil’s term of office 
might be referred to as a ‘‘reign of hospitality and entertain 
ment.’’ He was not of the mental or moral caliber of a La 
Salle, an Iberville, or a Bienville, but that was not to be ex 
pected of him. He came at a time when the initial stage of colon 
ization work had been largely accomplished. He was, like his 
predecessor, Bienville, subjected to considerable unjust criticism 
and accusations by some of his colleagues on the Superior Coun 
cil and he was finally promoted to the post of governor general 
of Canada in 1753. 

Kerléree, who then assumed power, was, like Vaudreuil, of 
noble and aristocratic extraction, but of an entirely different 
type. He had spent the greater portion of his life in the camp 
and on the battlefield upholding the prestige and dignity of the 
drapeau fleur de lysee, as the banner of France was often pic 
turesquely referred to. During the ten years that he held office 
in Louisiana, Kerléree gave abundant proof of his signal abil 
ity as amilitary strategist and able administrator. His methods 
were at times somewhat harsh but the ‘‘spirit of independence’’ 
which now and then would manifest itself among the colonists 
i bit too strongly, had te be curbed. The position of governor 
of Louisiana was not a sinecure by any means. The military, 
nancial, religious, and economic difficulties that confronted 
Kerléree called for a man of just but firm tendencies. Kerléree 
in most instances measured up to the requirements of the office 
There were some who complained of his bluff manners and of 
his abrupt mode of speech. It should be borne in mind that 


Kerléree was above all a soldier, and the colony needed a man 


* +] 


at type. He was, moreover, hampered and considerably 
; | \ 
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interfered with by the intendant of the colony, Rochemore, wh, 
from the very beginning, had conceived an utter dislike for tly 
Governor, and who, throughout his stay in Louisiana, used eve; 
effort within his power to diminish the prestige and authority 
of one whom he hated most cordially. These quarrels between 
the various intendants appointed by the concession companies 
or by the French Crown, were the source of considerable dis 
satisfaction and factious spirit among the colonists and inter 
fered to quite an extent with the administrative development ot 
the colony. The clashes between the intendants and the Frene} 
governors of Louisiana as time went on waxed in bitterness and 
intensity. They were a most unfortunate phase of French co! 
onial life in Louisiana. Kerléree’s administration of the colony 
was looked into by the French authorities at the instigation ot 
Rochemore and others and he was eventually exonerated. |i 
is not quite clear, however, whether imprisonment in the Bastille 
for a short time was not first meted out to him as in the ease of 
his predecessor the ‘‘ Magnificent De Vaudreuil.’’ The ingrati 
tude of man is boundless and heartless. 

Kerléree was succeeded as governor of Louisiana by D’Ab 
badie, whose administration was signalized by the transfer ot 
Louisiana from France to Spain. This cession of territory took 
place in 1763 but when D’Abbadie died in 1765, Spain had not yet 
taken possession of Louisiana. As a matter of fact, the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris, through which the cession was consum 
mated and the secret ‘‘Family Pact’’ that accompanied it were 
kept secret for twenty-four months and D’Abbadie was not off 
cially apprized of the situation until twenty-four months had 
elapsed. D’Abbadie was succeeded by Aubry who remained in 
office until Don Alessandro O’Reilly had definitely established 
Spanish supremacy in Louisiana in 1768, through the mock trial 
and the bloody execution of those sterling men, the ancestors 0! 
so many of the proudest families of Louisiana, who had refused 
to ratify a treaty about which they had not been consulted and 
who were loath to give up their French allegiance and to alienate 
what they rightfully conceived were prerogatives that the 
Declaration of American Independence on the 4th of July, 1775, 
fully and definitely consecrated. Aubry left the colony under 
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somewhat of acloud. His part in the trial and execution of La 
Freniere, Villere, and his companions has never been clearly 
r stablished. 

The last French governor of Louisiana and not the least im 
portant, judging by what he accomplished during his short term 
of official life, twenty days, was Pierre Clement de Laussat. He 
arrived in Louisiana on March 21, 1803, vested with the title of 
Colonial Prefect and with high hopes and ambitions, which were 
soon dashed through the consummation of the Treaty of San 
Ildefonso and subsequently that of Fontainebleau through which 
Louisiana was retroceded from Spain back to France and then 
finally sold to the United States of America. Time and the 
character of this paper forbid my commenting at length upon 
the work of the Colonial Prefect. He held sway for only twenty 
days, from November 30, 1803 (the day on which the Retroces- 
sion was formally effected) to December 20, 1803, the day on 
which the United States High Commissioners, Claiborne and 


Wilkinson, took formal possession of Louisiana, but during that 
very brief period of time he showed himself to be a jurist, an 
administrator, and a leader of considerable promise and bril 


liancy. He rang down the curtain on French colonial admin- 
istration in Louisiana but did so in a manner becoming the 
dignity and prestige of the first Consul, whom he officially and 
personally represented. 

Such were the French governors of Louisiana, from the first 
to the last, men of high character and integrity, some of them 
less ably endowed than other, human beings, with their faults 
and their shortcomings, but each and every one of them sterling 
patriots, men bent upon upholding the prestige of a country 
under whose administration the Louisiana Province was founded 
and developed and which today, as heretofore, ranks as one of the 
foremost powers of the world. Surely Louisianians cannot for- 
get the part that the sons and daughters of France have played 
at a time when their country was going through the trying stage 
of colonial and administrative evolution. 














ROUTINE ON A LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTATION 
UNDER THE SLAVERY REGIME 


By Water Pricuarp 


This paper deals with the annual routine of work on a typical 
Louisiana sugar plantation on the Mississippi River ‘‘coast”’ 
about the year 1850. Since the Mississippi River was the main 
thoroughfare of the sugar-belt, the typical plantation naturally 
fronted on this water highway. The land gradually sloped back 
from the river to the swamp in the rear, a distance varying from 
a half mile to several miles. In front the plantation was pro- 
tected from the river by the levee, but it was absolutely neces 
sary that a thorough system of drainage be provided to carry 
off all the surplus rainfall and also any water that might b 
precipitated on the land by the overflow of the river or by a 
crevasse in the levee. Such a system was supplied by digging 
deep, parallel ditches, running at right angles to the river, and 
extending from the front line of the plantation to the swamp in 
the rear. Cross-ditches were then dug at intervals of a few rods 
and at right angles to the main ditches. 

The spacious home of the planter was located several rods 
back from the levee, and was usually in a sort of park. It 
fronted the levee and the public road which always ran parallel 
to the levee. In the rear were the outbuildings attached to the 
plantation house. Then came the negro quarters, the cabins 
being arranged in orderly rows and giving the appearance of a 
well-kept village. Still farther back from the river were the 
sugar-house, stables, and barns. The location of the sugar-hous: 
was designed to shorten its distance from the various parts of 
the plantation, and to give it a central position among the cane 
fields. This facilitated the work of supplying cane to the mill 
during the grinding season. 

There was no idle season on a Louisiana sugar plantation. 
The work lasted the whole year through, and the planter had no 
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difficulty in keeping all his hands employed at necessary labor 
at all times. When the weather prevented work on the crop, or 
when the erop did not need attention, there was always plenty 
of other sorts of work to be done. 

Since the routine of making a sugar crop began with the plant 


state of the weather would permit, after the harvesting of the 


- of the cane, I shall start with that process. As soon as the 


sugar crop of the preceding year had been completed, the ground 
for the new crop of plant cane was thoroughly plowed. Deep 
furrows, usually about six feet apart, were then opened up, and 
the seed eane was placed lengthwise in them and covered to a 
depth of several inches. While some of the cane might be planted 
before the month of January, if the weather were favorable and 
the preceding crop had all been harvested, the beginning of the 
calendar year was the usual time to plant the new crop of plant 
cane. Some of the planters were in the habit of planting new 
cane every second year, while others planted new seed only every 
third year. There was no uniform practice in this matter, as 
the character of the preceding winter determined, for the most 
part, whether the stubble might be profitably left over for a 
third erop. 

The intelligent planter had provided for his seed before the 
beginning of the preceeding grinding season, by cutting the cane 
to be used for seed and storing it in mats with the tops and leaves 
left on in order to protect the eves of the stalks from damage by 
a freeze during the winter. This seed cane was not disturbed 
in the mats until the furrows were ready to receive it, and when 
planting was done early in the year the seed was covered deep 
enough to prevent damage to it from a possible late freeze. 

The planting of the crop consumed a great deal of time and 


much labor, and the process was continued with as much speed 
as the state of the weather permitted until all the seed cane for 
the next crop was in the ground. Usually the planting season 
lé 


} 


isted through the month of January and as far into February 
as Was necessary to complete the work. It will readily be seen 
that the state of the weather was one of the big determining 
factors in the duration of the planting season. 

After the seed cane was in the ground, there followed a short 


* 
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period for other kinds of plantation work until the cane was 
ready for cultivation. During this interval, the planter had 
many kinds of work for his hands to perform. All the plant 
tion ditches must be thoroughly cleaned, to make sure that al] 
surplus water would be speedily carried off the land, and wou! 
not injure the growing cane. The plantation roads, the publi 
road, and the Mississippi levee protecting the plantation fro; 
inundation, were given attention at this time, so as to have the 
in perfect condition before the cultivation of the crop demanded 
all the attention of the hands. He might also set some of his 
slaves to work making staves for the hogsheads to contain t 
sugar of the next crop. 

If the season were not backward, and, if there were little lik 
lihood of a severe freeze in February, some of the dirt would be 
scraped from the rows of plant cane, so as to give the sprouting 
cane a better chance to grow. The trash, which had been left 
lying on the stubble to protect it from the winter weather, would 
be cleaned off and the ground plowed during the first few weeks 
of good weather. If the season were a normal one, and winter 
had not lingered unduly, all the cane, both plant and stubble, 
would ‘‘mark the row’’ by the end of February. This work did 
not require the labor of all the plantation hands, and the other 
tasks, mentioned above, would continue simultaneously with | 
first work in the growing crop of cane. 

Cultivation of the cane normally began in earnest in the mont 
of March, when all the hands were set to work plowing and ho: 
ing to keep it free from grass and weeds and to loosen the soil, 
so as to encourage the rapid growth of the cane. Frosts might 
be expected in March, but these were usaally not severe enoug 
to injure the young shoots. The forwardness of the can 
depended upon its variety, as well as upon the character of | 
weather, some varieties growing and advancing much more 
rapidly than others. The plant cane as a rule grew more rapidl) 
than the stubble, and had to be cultivated sooner in the spring 
Through the entire growing season the stubble lagged behind 
the plant cane in growth and development, and it was ‘‘laid by”’ 
later in the summer. 


After the growing cane began to need attention in the spriu 


| 
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was the chief object of the planter’s care until it was all laid 
in the middle of summer. The method of cultivating the cane 


was to plow and hoe the rows at intervals of about two wecks. 
middles between the rows were harrowed to keep the weeds 

nd grass down and to pulverize the soil. These processes were 

isually repe ated five or more times, and then the cane was laid 

. by ridging up the rows, so as to drain all the water away from 
ts roots during the rainy season in the summer. Frost was 
musual in the sugar-belt of Louisiana after the end of Mareh, 

| if there were no late cool weather to delay the growth of the 
cane, the cultivation would be ended and all the cane ridged up 
and laid by at the end of June. Occasionally some of the more 
backward stubble would still demand attention in July; but this 
vas unusual. 

The planter had plenty of other work to keep his hands busy 
when the cane crop did not need attention, or when the weather 
made its cultivation impossible. He also found time to plant his 
irst crop of corn in April, so as to insure an adequate supply of 

is article for plantation use. Much more corn, than is usually 

ought, was produced on the typical Louisiana sugar planta 
The progressive planter always tried to produce on his 
own land all the corn he needed for each year. He sometimes 
planted a second crop in the month of July, after the first was 
matured and laid by. To insure a good crop, it was necessary 
to cultivate it well, and this gave more work for the hands from 
the time the first crop of corn was planted until it was all laid 
by after the end of the season for cultivating the eane. 

As soon as the first crop of corn was sufficiently matured, the 
typical, progressive sugar planter set his hands to bending the 
tops of the corn, so as to keep it from shading the ground 
between the rows, where he planted cow peas. This crop, usually 
planted in the latter part of July, had to be kept free from weeds 
and grass, a task which gave more labor for the hands. The 
planting of peas was done primarily for the enrichment of the 
soil, as the land that was planted in corn and peas one year would 
be planted anew in cane the next year. The growth of a crop of 
peas was the planter’s method of fertilizing his land, and it was 
considered very beneficial to the soil. 
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The fuel supply for taking off the next crop of sugar was ver, 
important in the plantation economy. There were two sources 
of this supply for the planters on the river. One was the drift 
wood taken from the river and left on the levee to dry; the othe; 
was the forest covering the swamp in the rear of the plantatio, 
It was a big job to get a supply of wood for taking off a suga, 
crop, as it was estimated to require from three to four cords oj 
four-foot wood to manufacture each hoghead of sugar. Hene 
the planter kept his wood-choppers working in the woods or | 
the supply of driftwood during the spring and summer months, 
when the growing crops did not need attention or when 
weather made work in the fields impossible. There was 
respite from this labor until a sufficient supply had been eut and 
hauled to the sugar-house, ready for use at the proper time. 

Wood-chopping was considered the work of the male slay 
and the female hands were kept busy at lighter tasks while ¢| 
men were busy in the woods. The women were set at such tasks 
as weeding the corn and peas, chopping weeds in the pastures 
and in other places on the plantation, bending corn when it was 
mature enough, cleaning out the plantation ditches, and putting 
the plantation roads in readiness for the grinding season. Sue 
work could be performed at any time when there was nothing 
more pressing to be done. 

After the cane crop was laid by, the chief interest of the pla: 
ter was to complete the wood supply for the grinding season and 
to have it hauled to the sugar-house. Everything must then | 
put in readiness for the grinding season, so as to avoid any dela 
at that time. The sugar-house ponds, from which the wate! 
supply for the mill and engines was drawn, must be cleaned out 
and repaired; and all the other things about the sugar-hous 
must be put in first-class shape. 

During the months of August and September any work that 
had not yet been completed, such as cleaning the plantat! 
ditches and putting the roads in good condition, was done. A 
new canals, ditches, or roads that were needed on the plantati 
were completed. This was also the time for doing any unfinis! 
work on the levee or on the public road in front of the plantatio 

The typical, progressive planter, who was always extending 
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e scope of his operations and adding to the cultivated area of 
his holdings, used the spare time of his hands, between the time 
when the cane crop was laid by and the beginning of the grinding 

ason, to clear new land in the rear of the plantation. This work 
was not pressing, and it could be done at any time when more 

ecessary work was not demanding attention. The wood for the 
fuel supply was usually cut from land that the planter wished to 
bring into cultivation. 

Many other things had to be done in August and September 
to clear the way for the grinding season. The corn and peas had 
to be gathered, and the hay for the winter had to be eut and 
stored in the barns. During the month of September, it was cut 
from the waste lands at the rear of the plantation, where it usu 
ly grew wild. The typical planter usually had an ample sup 
ply for plantation use, however, rain at this season of the vear 
interfered seriously with the gathering of this crop. 

The aim of the sugar-planter was to have all his other crops 
stored away by the beginning of October, so as to be free to 
devote all his labor to the cane as soon as it was mature enough 
for the mill. However, he continued, during the early part of 
this month and until the crop was ready to be taken off, any 
other work that had not been completed which would serve to 
keep his hands profitably emploved. Sometimes he would begin 
plowing the land, formerly in corn and destined for cane the 
following year, as soon as the corn and peas had been gathered 
from it, and before the cane was ready to be taken off. This 
work would serve to put him ahead when the grinding season 
was over and he was ready to start planting operations for the 
succeeding year. 

In normal seasons, the month of October found the planter 
ready to begin the work of taking off his crop of cane as soon as 
it was sufficiently mature for the mill. The longer the cane, 
destined for the mill, could be left standing in the field. the richer 
it became in saccharine matter and the more sugar it produced. 
Hence it was good policy to leave it standing as long as there 
was no danger of a freeze. It was not so important to let the 
cane intended for seed stand in the field to mature. Thus the 
first work of the planter, in taking care of his cane, was to eut 
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the seed cane and place it in mats, so as to insure its protecti 


from any possible freeze. It was important, also, to get th 
work out of the way before cutting the cane for the mill whe: 
the grinding season started. Mat-laying the seed cane usually 
took place in the first half of October, and the cutting of the can 
for the mill ordinarily began by the middle of the month. Hoy 

ever, this process of mat-laying the seed cane was sometimes 
not completed until the end of October, and the grinding seaso 

would not begin until the first of November. In some seasons 
the planter would mat-lay some of his stubble cane and plow the 
land from which it had been cut, in preparation for the coming 
crop, before he began grinding his cane for sugar. This was 
the case when the cane was slow in maturing. 

Occasionally the work of mat-laying seed cane was done after 
the mill had been started, especially if the planter decided to 
plant only the tops of the cane for his seed crop of the succeed 
ing year, rather than the entire stalk. The more progressiy: 
planters considered this a bad practice, as it was held to be one 
of the chief causes of the deterioration of the cane and of its 
failure to produce as much sugar as anticipated. 

In order to insure a constant supply, it was customary for the 
planter to begin cutting cane for the mill three or four days 
before starting the grinding process; for it was his desire, when 
the mill was once started, to proceed with as little delay as pos 
sible, grinding day and night, until all of his crop was manufac 
tured. However, it was sometimes necessary to stop the mill to 
make repairs, to clean the machinery, to wait for cane to be cut, 
or, when all the available coolers had been filled, to wait for the 
disposal of the sugar that had been manufactured. This latter 
contingency happened only when the yield of the cane was 
greater than the planter had contemplated, and when he had 
failed to make ample preparations in advance for taking care of 
his erop. 

Sometimes, too, when the weather was rainy, it was necessar) 
for the planter to stop his mill and put all hands to work improv- 
ing the plantation roads which had become impassable from the 
heavy traffic caused by bringing cane to the mill. It was rather 
unusual for the planter to be able to keep his mill going at full 
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acity during the entire grinding season without having to 


hut down for repairs, for cleaning the boilers, for lack of a sup 


nly of eane, for repairing the roads, or for other contingencies 


‘ich could not be foreseen. It sometimes happened, also, that 
the eane did not yield well when the grinding started, and the 
lanter would decide to shut down his mill and await a frost to 
ature the eane and make it more productive of sugar. Green 
and immature cane produced little sugar, and the more mature 
eane was, the better the yield. When the planter, for any 
reason, decided to delay the grinding, he took a chance on being 
caught by a freeze which would injure the cane and lessen the 
amount of sugar it produced. 

In unusually forward years, when the cane matured early and 
the cold weather was late in arriving, the planter might be able 
to complete grinding his crop by the end of November; but ordi 
narily this task lasted through December or later. If the 
weather were unusually mild, he might grind his entire crop 
without a freeze and with such mild weather that the standing 
cane would still be good for seed. This was unusual. A few 
rood frosts helped to mature the cane, and cool weather was con 
sidered best for the grinding season, so long as a freeze did not 
occur while the cane was still standing in the field. 

Sometimes freezing weather overtook the planter before he 
liad completed grinding his crop, and in such an event he would 
shut down the mill and set all hands to work windrowing the cane 

till standing in the fields. This meant cutting it and laying it 
down, several rows at a time, in the furrow between the ridges, 
ond leaving it covered by the cane tops and trash to protect it 
from injury by the freeze. If the cane were allowed to freeze 
while standing, it was spoiled for making sugar. The amount of 
sugar was decreased and the amount of molasses markedly 
increased by a freeze while the cane was still standing. The 
cane still yielded pretty well after a freeze, so long as the weath 
er remained cold; but a warm spell of weather which thawed 
the damaged cane, was especially detrimental to its vield of 
sugar. Hence the planter speeded up his operations as much as 
possible with the approach of cold weather, for any delay in sav 
ing the crop at that season of the year, meant heavy loss. 
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The grinding season was the busiest season of the year for tho 
plantation hands, as many of them were compelled to work 
unusually long hours at that period. But it was always the sea 
son of the year to which they, as well as the planter, looked 
forward with much pleasure. The hands enjoyed it, in spite ot 
the heavy work and long hours; and the planter looked forward 
to this season as the culmination of his year of effort, and was 
anxious to see the outcome of his labors in the shape of hogs 
heads of sugar and barrels of molasses. 

The end of the grinding season was a time of jollification for 
the plantation hands. They had a sort of erude ceremonial 
which they staged when the last cane in the field was eut for th 
mill, and they were usually allowed to have a grand ball or part) 
in the sugar-house as a reward for their constant application to 
their tasks during the time when the crop was being taken off, 
A few days of vacation were usually given then to make up for 
the long hours required during the preceding weeks. 

As soon as the grinding season was closed, whether it was in 
the latter part of November, in December, or in January, the 
attention of the planter was at once turned to the planting of 
his seed eane for the sueceeding crop. This was the beginning 
of the routine for the next year’s operations, for, with the last 
crop manufactured, it was time to concentrate effort on the pro 
duction of the next erop. 

One of the events in the plantation routine which was of great 
interest to the planter, but about which there need not be an) 
special rush, was the marketing of the crop of sugar and molas 
ses. The conversion of the crop into cash was very important 
in the eves of the planter. Its marketing might proceed simu! 
taneously with the latter part of the grinding season, or it might 
be deferred until all the crop was manufactured. Many of the 
planters rushed their sugar to the market as soon as it was 
sufficiently drained of molasses to be at all saleable. The sugar 
was put into hogsheads containing about 1,000 pounds each, and 
the molasses that drained from it in the process of curing, was 
placed in barrels of about fifty gallons capacity. As all the 
molasses was not evailable for the market until all the sugar 
was thoroughly drained, or removed from the purgery, the 
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nter usually sold his molasses later than the date of market 
e sugar. 

‘he typical planter had a choice of three methods for dis 
sing of his crop of sugar and molasses. He might ship it by 
steamer to the New Orleans market, consigning it to his com 
ssion merchant or factor, who would sell it at the sugar 
itform on the levee to the highest bidder. If the market were 
nusually depressed at the time of the arrival of the crop, the 
lanter might choose to store it in a warehouse to await a more 
favorable market; but this latter plan was not widely used. 
‘he second method open to the planter for disposing of his crop 
was to sell it at the plantation wharf to a sugar merchant buying 
for the market of St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, or Pittsburgh. 
planters preferred this plan, since they thereby saved the 
mmission, drayage, freight, and other charges incurred when 
their crops were sent to the New Orleans market. The third 
plan was for the planter to sell his sugar in the sugar-house 
nd his molasses in the cisterns to a merchant or speculator, 
» undertook to remove them from the plantation on his own 
responsibility and to market them at his own risk and expense. 
(he advantages of either of the last two plans, from the 
planter’s point of view, were that he knew exactly what he was 
to receive before the crop left the plantation; and he avoided 
the possibility of finding a depressed market upon the arrival 
s sugar at the levee in New Orleans. When the crop had 
reached New Orleans, the only alternative to selling at the 
irket price, was to store the sugar and molasses in a ware 
use and await the return of higher prices. Holding a crop in 
storage in New Orleans for a better market was an uncertain 
nd expensive process; and in order to justify such a proceeding 
the planter must feel sure of securing a much better price, at a 
later date, to compensate for the extra charges ineurred for 
drayage, storage, and loss in weight of the sugar due to age 
Henee, the typical planter did not resort to this expedient ex 
cept in eases of extreme and apparently temporary depression 

f prices on the levee. 
Moreover, the vast majority of sugar planters operated their 


yt 


ations on the eredit system, and they were vitally inter 
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ested in getting their crops to market «s soon as the sugar was 
sufficiently drained and cured to be saleable. This was usually 
necessary so as to satisfy the debts due to brokers for ad 
vances, and also to secure the ready cash or additional advances 
to be used in making the preparations for the succeeding crop, 
Hence, most of the planters were scarcely free to do anything 
with their crops but to forward them, as soon as possible, to their 
factors, who marketed the crop of sugar and molasses on the 
most favorable terms possible at the time of its arrival on the 
levee in New Orleans. This inability of the planter, easily to 
avoid selling on an unfavorable market, was a serious griey 
ance; but the average planter was tied hand and foot to his 
factor and to the banker who had advanced the funds necessary 
to the production of the crop. After one season’s crop had been 
marketed, the planter devoted all his energies to the next; and re 
peated the same routine of plantation economy year after year, 
gradually expanding his operations and introducing improved 
methods of cultivation and processes of sugar manufacture. 











fHE ECONOMIC INCIDENCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
IN THE SOUTH 


By James L. SELLERS 


‘‘T can make the march and make Georgia howl,’’ wrote Gen 
| Sherman to General Grant on October 9, 1864.'. Whether 
General Grant agreed with this blunt assertion or not makes 
little difference; later historians have been impressed with the 
wcuracy of Sherman’s remark. Sherman was a staunch ad 
cate of the potency of economic compression as a military 
licy. His march to the sea was the best, but not the only ap 
plication of such a policy during the Civil War. 
In discussing the rights of invaders, Sherman contended that 
present war is a war between peoples and the invading army 
s entitled to all it can get from the people of the invaded ter 
ritory... This theory of conqueror’s rights was given ample ex 
pression in his general order of November 9, 1864. The order 
provided that ‘‘the army will forage liberally upon the country 
during the march.’’* Although there were regulations prescrib 
¢ the methods of foraging and restricting the properties to be 
appropriated, the evidence indicates a lax observance of the 
imitations.‘ 
Historians are familiar, in a general way, with the destruction 
which took place. The live stock was driven before the army. 


ah 


lhe cavalry, artillery, and commissary were expected to keep 


themselves well supplied with good horses, equipment and pro 


isions. Warehouses, mills, and ginhouses, the contents of 
v hieh could not be appropriated, were to be destroved. Depots, 
War of the Rebellion, A Compilation of the Official Re 
erate Armies, (Washington, 1880-1901), Vol. 39, Pt. IIT, 162 
enceforth as Rebellion Records. 


W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, (New Yor 


llion Records, Vol. 39, Part III, 713. 
‘J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1892-1919), 


ville Southern Recor le < July 2 1867. 
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‘ailroads, and deserted dwellings (assumed to be homes of 
rebels), as well as government buildings and property, were also 
on the condemned list.* 

The helpless rage of the owner can well be imagined. ‘I had 
a noble field of corn, not yet harvested. Old Sherman came 
along, and turned his droves of eattle right into it, and in the 
morning there was no more corn than there is on the back of 
my hand. His devils robbed me of all my flour and bacon and 
corn meal. They took all the pillowslips, ladies’ dresses, 
drawers, chemises, sheets, and bed-quilts, they could find in the 
house, to tie up the plunder in. . . . I sunk a eask of mo 
lasses in a hog-wallow; that I think I could have saved, but a 
nigger boy the rascals had with ’em said he ’lowed there was 
something hid there; and so he went to feeling with a stick, and 
found the molasses. Then they just robbed my house of every 
pail, cup, dish and what-not that they could carry molasses off to 
their camping-ground in.’’® 

The general spirit of the order, without much regard to the 
protecting reservation, seems to have been followed by the 
soldiers. ‘*One could track the line of Sherman’s mareli al! 
through Georgia and South Carolina by the fires upon the hori- 
zon,’’ testified a not unbiased witness.’ A northern colonel ad- 
mitted that in nine eases out of every ten the mansions of thie 
South Carolina slave-holders along the line of march were 
burned.* 

Virginia was the battle-ground of the Armies of Virginia and 
of the Potomac. It was consequently overrun to an unusua! 
degree by hostile troops. On October 5, 1864, General Sheridan 
reported that the whole country from the Blue Ridge to North 
Mountain had been made utterly untenable for a rebel army 
He had burned 2,000 barns filled with grain and hay and 70 mills 
stored with wheat.’ General Lee testified to the completeness 
of the destruction within the state. In a communication to 
Secretary Seddon, January 11, 1865, he wrote, ‘‘There is noth- 

5 Rebellion Records, Vol. 38, Part III, 714. 

6 J. T. Trowbridge, The South (Hartford, 1866), 476. 

7 Ibid., 475. 


8 Rhodes, op. cit., V, 88. (Quoted from C. F. Morse, Memoirs, II, 254.) 
9 Rebellion Records, Vol. 43, Pt. I, 37, 59, 443, 529. 
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¢ within reach of this army to be impressed; the country is 

ept clean. . . . We have only two days’ rations.”’ 

Wanton destruction was widespread in Alabama. Four years 

ter the war, much of the country was pictured as desolate and 

serted. In Louisiana General Butler ordered sequestered 

property of all rebels west of the Mississippi. > The heavy 
sses reported for the state would indicate that this was no 
ere paper threat.”* 

The reports of travelers and inhabitants reveal a very great 

struction of property throughout the South. Even in the 

invaded districts property had been neglected and had de 
preciated in value. Such descriptions are convincing as to the 

neral facts but they lack the precision of measurement which 
lone can satisfy the scientific students. 

The exact extent to which war wastage had reduced the wealth 
of the South in 1865, is a fact of first importance in the under 
standing of the problems of economic reconstruction. Absolute 
accuracy on a problem of this character is not to be expected; 
nor can one get an exact picture of actual conditions from a 

of statistics. Statistical studies for large areas reveal 
only an average condition which, after all, is an imaginary con 
cept. Despite this limitation, the average condition concept will 
give us that proportion of the pre-war resources of a whole state 
or whole section which remained at the conclusion of the strug 


Statistics for establishing this fact are not wholly satisfactory 


The census reports and the agricultural reports are the standard 
sources. These are supplemented by the reports of congres 
sional committees. The agricultural reports appeared annual 
lv, but their statistics were fragmentary, and fequently were 
omitted altogether. The decennial reports of the census do not 


Ibid., Vol. 46, Part II, 1035, 1143. 

Fleming, op. cit., 73; Trowbridge, op. cit., 440. General Wilson reported the 
struction of his raid in March and April, 1865, to include 7 iron works, 2 rolling 

> collieries, 3 factories, 4 niter plants, 1 military university, 1 navy yard, 5 

boats, 35 locomotives, 565 ears, and 3 railroad bridges. During 28 days he 
vered 525 miles. Rebellion Records, Vol. 49, Part I, 365. 
Jefferson Davis, Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (New York, 
» ai, 268. 
Compare the property statistics of Louisiana in the Kighth and Ninth Censu 
losses are illustrated by the statistics cited in the following pages 
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afford material for the short-period comparisons which op 
would like to make. 

Statistics of values are frequently misleading. The standard 
of value changed during the war and fluctuated in the years tha: 
followed.** As late as 1870 gold was exchanged for currency a: 
a premium of 20%."° In the South the influence of cheaper cur. 
rency upon prices was probably offset to a considerable degree 
by the pessimism of defeat and the scarcity of currency. Be- 
v~ause of these fluctuating factors in the statisties of evaluation. 
quantitative statistics afford a better index to actual changes and 
whenever they are available they have been used in this study. 

Occasionally, duplicating statistics are shown. Because the 
agricultural statistics are more timely and the census statistics 
are more complete, it seemed that the evidence from both 
sources should be cited. The duplication at first may seem con- 
fusing, but in the end should be more satisfying to the reader. 

The nucleus of this study is an examination of the losses of 
the South with a view to ascertaining what portion of the prop- 
erty remained at the close of the war and how the losses were 
distributed among the states. The war losses are, however, 
less important than the reduced relative productivity of the 
South. It is the relation between the war losses and the reduced 
productivity that makes the former so important. The geo 
graphie coincidence of heavy losses and reduced productivity 
furnishes the proof of their relationship. 

The total assessed property evaluation of the eleven seceded 
states in 1860, was $4,363,030,367."° At the end of the war the 
estimated wealth of these states was $1,603,402,429..7 Of this 
vast decrease in evaluation, $1,634,105,341 is accounted for by 
the emancipation of slaves.’** The remaining reduction otf 
$1,125,522,577 is explainable only by losses or reduced values. 
There were changes in the prices of property. Real estate, es 
pecially, showed a marked decline in value. Nevertheless, quan- 
titative statistics show a considerable decrease in the amount of 


14 Review of Economic Statistics, July, 1920, Supplement II, 5; D. R. Dewey 
Financial History of the United States, (New York, 1903), 293. 

15 Ninth Census, III, 8; Dewey, op. cit., 376. 

16 Ninth Census, III, 16. 

17 Senate Report No. 41, 42 Congress, 2 Sess., 214. 

18 Ibid. ; Eighth Census, LV, 337. 
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tual property. This fact indicates that war consumption, 
estruction, and decay were important elements in the reduction. 

rom the above figures of evaluation it is evident that, ex 
Insive of slaves, the southern wealth in 1860 had shrunk in 

ie at the end of the war by 43%. The census of 1870 assessed 
property of the seceded states at $2,141,834,788. In com 
rison with the estimated statisties of 1865, this figure gives 
large inerease of half a billion dollars. Nevertheless, the 
total wealth of the South remained considerably below the fig 
res shown by the previous census. The corrected returns given 

: “true evaluation’’ show a decrease of $713,700,000.°° This 

unt does not take account of changes in the value of eur- 
‘y, Which in 1870 was depreciated by 20%. Including the 
omputed eorrection for this difference in currency values, the 
wealth of the South, in 1860, exceeded that of 1870 by $1,231,500, 
000 This computation shows that at the end of the war decade 
e wealth of the South was decreased by 30%, and to recover 
evaluation of 1860 would require an increase of 43% upon the 
unt of wealth reported in 1870. In contrast to this loss 

30% in the South, the North, during the same deeade, had 
nereased its wealth by approximately 50%.” 

An analysis of the statistics reveals that a large part of the 
decline was due to the fall in prices of southern real estate. 
Travelers and local journalists reported sales of farms for re 
luced prices varying from one-half to one-twentieth of their pre 
war values.”* A single issue of the Milledgeville Southern Re 

rder advertised twenty-one executors’ sales. A number of 
hese were large estates. The agricultural report for 1867 re- 
corded average declines in the value of real property throughout 
the South varying from 18% in Tennessee to 70% in Louisiana.” 

» Eighth Census, IV, 337; Ninth Census, IIT, 10 

Based upon statistics cited in note 19. This does not agree with statistics 
n Senate Report No. 41, 42 Congress, 2 Sess., 215, 237-38 
Vinth Census, III, 22. 


Milledgeville Southern Recorder, June 13, 1865; Jan. 29, 1867: Jan. 23, 1868: 


rowbridge, op. cit., 181; Fleming, op. cit., 258. 
Issue of Nov. 20, 1866. 


Statistics for 1867 were based upon the Agriculture Report, 1867, pp. 105-106 
for 1870 were computed upon the figures of the Eighth Census, III, vii and 
Census, III, 81. Both here and throughout the study detailed statistics 


s by individual states have been compiled which it has not been found 


include in the paper as printed. 
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Comparison of the census reports of 1860 and 1870 shows 
the assessed value of southern real estate declined 48° qu. 
the decade, whereas in the North it had increased 73° 
decline for the former section is due to a variety of « 
Some of the best improvements had be ll destroyed. ‘| Ihe 
been no attention to upkeep and repair during the war. R 
placements, likewise, had been neglected. The state of ti 
had declined during the war from lack of supervision and 
ing capital. There was also considerably less land under 
tivation than there had been before the war. The deeli 
cultivated area was 18‘e for the South as a whole.’ § 
Carolina had lost one-third of her cultivated land, and Louisi 
and Virginia had suffered but slightly less; whereas F! 
Texas, and Tennessee showed increases in the cultivated ar 

The reduction in the value of real estate showed a de 
paralleling the decline in cultivated area but in a more mai 
degree. Louisiana and South Carolina again head the list 
land evaluations at less than one-third of their 1860 assessn 
The loealization of such extreme losses in value point to a 
causation of a more definite character. Further analysi: 
economic conditions may throw additional light upon these | 

The South was primarily an agricultural section. Next 
her land her agricultural capital was her most productiv: 
most indispensable resource. The effect of the war upon tli 
agricultural capital of the South is a question of first importance 
in considering the economic result of that struggle. The amount 
and condition of agricultural capital set very definite a 
escapable limits upon the production of the area. 

The live stock of the South was very seriously depleted during 
the contest. The figures collected in 1866 show that the So 
was short as compared with the numbers of 1860: 32% in ho 
30% in mules, 35% in eattle, 20% in sheep, and 42% in swhi 


25 Tbid, 
6 Ibid. 
7 The decline in the eultivated area for t) arious states was a fi 


bama, 20%; Arkansas, 6%: Georgia, 19%; Louisiana, 30°; Mississip; 
North Carolina, 20%; South Carolina, 34%; and Virginia, 28%. In Ter 
n of 11%: and in Florida a gain of 
Vinth Census, ITT, 81. 


there was a gain of 1%; in Texas a 
Data from Fighth Census, III, vii, ar 


28 See note 27. 


29 Agriculture Report, 1867, pp. 95-106. 
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SUS reported a at 
1.063.776 
aris 
necessary to restore the 
ISGO were very large 1 


ha, as compared 


tage upon agricultul 


live stock 
‘or every hundred of her population 
na had oe mileh COWS $ in IS70 thre re were 
rses was reduced from 11 to 6: for swine 
Carolina affords the extreme example in t 
he figures for Arkansas, Florida, and Georgia are 
s striking. 
e restocking of the southern farms was an especially 
cess. In 1880, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North © 
South Carolina, and Virginia had numerically less 


eck than in 1860. The value of live stoek throughor 


it 
tes ot the Confederacy, excepting only Arkansas, Florida 
| Texas, had not, in a single instance, attained its pre-wat 
ie during the forty vears following the contest.*' However, 
figures for 1900 show a close approximation to those of 1860, 
by 1910 all of the states had attained a new high mark in 


of farm animals. 
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The causes of this tardy restoration of live stock are not diff. 
cult to discover. The local quantity was wholly inadequate for 
food and work purposes, and there was no surplus wealth wit) 
which to purchase stock from outside areas. The indispensab), 
utilization for food and work purposes left little surplus for 


LO 


breeding. As a consequence, the natural increase was very 
slow, and the period of recovery was especially long.** 

In marked contrast to this condition in the South, a grow 
of seven representative older states of the North showed a: 
almost constant increase in the number of their live stock.*’ Aj 
though statistics of evaluation did not reflect this developme: 
completely, this is due to market conditions.** However, by the 
end of the century the increased number and improved quality 
had produced a great gain in value.*” Whereas in 1900 the 
South had seareely recovered its live stock development of 1860), 





these seven representative northern states had increased their 
quantity of live stock by 25% and there had been an accretion ot 
value of 76%. 

The war wrought havoe with farm implements and machinery. 
For the quantity of machinery we are compelled to rely upon 
statistics of value. In 1870 the assessed value of farm impli 
ments for the South was 55% of the amount that it had been at 
the beginning of the deecade.*® South Carolina was again tli 

36 The war had used up the better quality of live stock. The poorer farn 
were compelled to use their milch cows as work animals. They were tl 


worked and would not reproduce at a normal rate. Monthly Report, Depart 
Agriculture, 1867, p. 194. 


37 The States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 0 
Indiana, and Illinois were chosen as a representative group of the older agricultur 
states of the North. It is not intended to get states in the two sections whi 
similar, for this is manifestly impossible. These seven northern states are r 
comparable, in state of development, to the eight older states of the Confeder 
In statistical comparisons to discover economic effects of the war, it is desiral 
eliminate the expansion upon the frontier. For this reason the three newer stat 
of the Confederacy were excluded. For a similar reason state statistics, 
than totals, have been stressed. 


38 The number of horses is indicative of the live stock development 
northern states. The total (in round numbers) for the seven states in 1860 © 
2,728,000; in 1870, 3,589,000. Practically all of the total increase shown in 157 
and more than half of that shown in 1880, however, occurred in the state of | 
nois. Data from Ninth Census, III, 75 and Tenth Census, IIT, 141. 

9 Eleventh Census, X, 85, 93, 101: Twelfth Census, V. cii. 

1 Kighth Census, III, x; Ninth Census, III, 81. 
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atest loser, having only one-third of her pre-war quota; 
iisiana came second with two-fifths, and Alabama was third 
th four-ninths. In five other states (Arkansas, Florida, Mis 
npi. Texas, and Virginia) there were losses ranging between 
nd 50° ; while in only three states (Georgia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee) did it fall below 40%." 
The very slow recovery of the South is indicated by the 
ves in both the value of farms and the value of farm prod 
ts. The value of farm products in the eight older states of 
(Confederacy showed but slight changes from 1870 to 1890. 
wever, there was an increase of 17% during the last deeade 
f the eentury.** The value of farms in these same eight states 
leclined from $1,427,000,000 in 1860, to $866,000,000 in 1870, and 
hile it had attained a value of $1,554,000,000 in 1890, there was 
i slight drop in the following deeade.** Thus, at the end of the 
tury the total value of farm property in these states was 
ractically the same as it had been forty years previously. 
s is in marked contrast to the northern states, where 
ues had more than doubled in the same period.” 
The war affected every phase of economic life. 


farm 


Industry 
In 1870 the nominal value of the products of 
anufaecturies had increased over the amount of 1860 by 40%." 
This increase, however, was more than offset by the difference in 
prices at the two dates.“ 


uld not escape. 


It is significant to note that the por 
of the national production of manufacturies produced in 
the South had declined from 7.2% in 1860 to 4.7% in 1870; while 


; 
Lit 


longitudinal line locating the center of manufacturing had 
shifted north from 40° and 33’ to 40° and 47’.” 
the central line was loeated at 40° and 36’, but the southern por 
on of the national output was again 7.2%." 


t. 


Even in 1900 


hth Census, IIT, x: Ninth Census, III, 81: Agriculture Re 
18, : @ 85, 93, 101; Twelfth Ce nsus, V. eii 
, 81, 86, 90; Eleventh Census, X, 84, 92, 10¢ 


stical Abstract of the United States, 1907, p. 20; 1920, pp. 139-40 


e Census, F. Walker, the « 
through the effects of 


rding to the Superintendent of t! 
70 were increased by at least 30% 
1860. Ninth Census, ITT, 8. 
‘7 Twelfth Ce nNsus, VIT, elxxi 
Thirteenth Census, VIII, 57, 60. 
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financial and business institutions suffered an almost com 
plete collapse. ‘*‘Mercantile capital and bank and insurane 
stock were consumed as in a furnace.’’ *’ The credit situation j; 
South Carolina was deseribed in the following terms: ‘Foy; 
fifths of all property of the deceased . . . were invested jy 
Confederate securities and are therefore valueless. In like 
manner the funds of churches, colleges, charitable institutions. 
$15,000,000 in bank stock, and nearly all the funds of privat, 
individuals which were available have been almost entire! 
sunk.’’ °° 

The banks of the South, which had never been adequate fo: 
the needs of their seetion, could not be restored immediate! 
The banking eapital, which aggregated $61,000,000 in 1860, tota 
ed only $17,000,000 ten vears later. The curreney of the se 
tion was reduced from $51,000,000 to $15,000,000. With such 
seareity of banking and eredit facilities, interest rates mounted 
to unbelievable heights.°* The insurance business grew rapidly 
after the war, and the slowly accumulating premiums for i 


vestment supplemented the inadequate eredit afforded by) 
banks. 

Conditions were most inauspicious for the merehants. T 
situation was aptly deseribed by a Mobile furniture dealer \ 
had closed his store. ‘*Kverybody,’’ he said, ‘wanted to b 


‘7 


and nobody had any money. If he refused credit 
would make all of his old customers enemies; if he gave credit 
he would go bankrupt.”* The old merchants could not « 
the credit needed by their customers and were compelled to ¢ 


54 


out of business or @o over to a eash basis. This made an op 
ing for outsiders with more eapital to come in and establis 
themselves. However, the credit accomodations of the 
comers were obtainable only at a high eost. 


iy Somers, op. cit., 197. 
’New York Times, Sept. 13, 1865, p. 4 
' Senate Report No. 41, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., 235 


Somers, op. cit., 79, 210; Review of Eco 


Whitelaw Reid, A Southern Tour (New York, 1866), 206-207. 


¢ Statistics, Julv, 192 


‘ Seventy-three wholesale merchants of Charleston issued a_ notice 
patrons explaining why they could not grant eredit and lnuding the me 
eash system. Charleston Daily News, April 2, 1866. 

Somers, op. cif., 151, 211: M. B. Hammor 1, The ¢ tf ] 


1897), 146 





( Ineide ice of Civil Was ‘/ it] 1So 


this description of southern conditions we have before us 
ies of economic facts. There was a shortage in agricultural 
tal, a reduced area under cultivation, diminished agricul 
production, depreciated land value, stifled industry, ck 
lized commerce, totally inadequate banking and currence 
lities with a correspondingly high rate of interest. Thes 
re all the results of war wastage which had produced a defi 
ey in fundamental capital for the essential productive in 


stries. 


The shortage ot agricultural capital is the logical head of thi 


atenation of conditions. Agriculture was beyond all com 


A 


ison the most important of the productive pursuits of the 


The loss of every third horse or mule throughout the 
munities of the South and the reduction of agricultural ma 
r\ by almost one half were inescapable econon ic bacts 
horses could not do the work of three, nor could one plow 
as many furrows as two. The cultivated area had to be 
luced, and although the reduction was not in proportion to the 
ficit in agricultural capital, the neglected tillage absorbed 


erence, 


e contracted condition of husbandry due to inadequate e 


vas further aggravated by problems of labor. The trar 
from slave to free labor was not without its eosts. Whil 
. admitte d that free labor gvenerally requires less capital th 


e labor, it is also true that it requires more working 


( 


o run plantations with free labor than it takes to run pl: 
s already supplied with slaves. The transition 


i 
) 


as trom plantations already supplied wit 
rers. Wages were probablv more than the met 


a) 
t | 


worker, and moreover, the negro lost his value as 


The negroes were temporarily less productiv: 
rers than they had been as slaves. They were 1 
able, but they also frequently refused the disagree: 


ich had been exacted of slaves. This latte r fact n 


increased quantity of machinery and work animals 


to keep up the old output. 
Kconomie recovery in t] 
( innels of trade were dislocated by 1 


ie South was retarded b 


} 
{ 


. _ 
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issippl was completely displaced by the railroads as an import 
ant artery of commerce between the East and the West. Tho 
instability of social and political conditions aggravated the eco 
nomic disorder. The strained feelings between the sections did 
not promote business relations. There was little to offer as 
security to invite investors. The South could not compete i: 
the money markets with regions more attractive to capital. 

The financial policy of the federal government placed a heay) 
additional burden upon the southern states. Their share of the 
northern war debt and federal pensions, little or none of which 
returned to the southern states, constituted an unavoidable in 
demnity of at least a billion dollars.” 

In the absence of assistance in any adequate quantity from 
without, the people of the South were compelled to create and 
accumulate their own productive capital. The accumulation of 
productive capital is a slow process. The South was set back 
to a mere subsistence basis. It is the initial accumulation that 
is most difficult, for capital begets capital and thereby assists 
in the accumulating process. It is a significant fact that south 
ern agricultural capital and agricultural production at the end 
of the century had searcely surpassed the development of 1860. 
There had been no corollary development of industry to ab 
sorb productive capital such as had taken place in the industry 
of the northeastern states.” 

Geographically, one can fix in a general way the economic i: 
cidence of the Civil War in the South.°® The complexity of 
the problem and the danger of dogmatic assertions is apparent 
from a brief study of the data aceummulated in the course of 
making the present study. In the light of these statistics, it is 
evident that the heavier losses fell upon the older states of the 
Cotton South and Virginia. South Carolina was apparently, 
singled out for special punishment.” The treatment meted out 
seems successfully to haye eradicated her leadership and lett 
her prostrate for generations to come. 

57 For a discussion of this point see ‘‘Civil War Finance’’ by the present writer 
in American Historical Review, XXX, 296. 

58 Twelfth Census, VII, elxxix. 

59 The author has examined county statistics for Georgia and South Carolina, | 
a detailed knowledge of local conditions is necessary before any conclusions ( 
reached. 

60 Trowbridge, op. cit., 475. 


Economic Incidence of Civil War in South 


[he immediate poverty following the war was felt by all 
psses. Kiven the negroes supplied by Kreedman Bure au Com 
ssaries were probably not as well fed as they had been upon 
nv of the plantations. However, it was the plantation owners 
suffered most, for they who had most, had most to lose. 
t the professional classes and over-seers who depended upo 
prosperity ot the planters suffered also. While their work 
is even more necessary during reconstruction than in the per 
before the war, their pay was seldom obtainable. The whole 
nomie structure rested upon the planters and they no longer 
| the means to sustain it. 
hronologically, the economic incidence of the war did not 
| upon one generation. Just as in northern England, where 
economic destruction wrought by William the Conqueror was 
sible until the industrial revolution,’ so the evidences of the 
evastation produced by the Civil War still remain in the 
nomic life of the South. The census of 1900 showed that 
ifter the lapse of a full generation the South had hardly recovered 
e economic development of 1860. This once prosperous see 
n, Vielding almost half of the nation’s produce, had become a 
m of minor importance which produced only about 10‘ of 
e nation’s wealth.” It seems that the marked decline in th 
proportion of the nation’s production is a permanent condition 
resulting, at least in part, from the war. The poverty of the 
South has been reflected in the social life and leadership of the 
section, and this exhibits a sad contrast to its pre-war glamour. 
To insist that this condition will be permanent is a harsh and 
perhaps an unhistorical position to take. 
Hope lives eternal. Through the popularity of southern win 
ter resort facilities, numerous people of wealth are being attract 


ed into the sunny states. These new visitors may see opportun 
ities for developments which will induce them to supply the long 
needed capital to restore the economic balance of sections. Such 


i development would seem to be a prerequisite to the resumption 
by the South of its former significant position in national affairs. 


E. A. Freeman, William the Conqueror (London, 1922), 119. 


im. 296, notes 63, 64. 
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Hvueu Evans’ Journat or Coronet Henry Dopce’s Expeprry. 
TO THE Rocky Mountains 1n 1835 


Eprrep BY F' rep S. Perrine 


, 
— 


The journal of Hugh Evans, who was orderly sergeant 0! 
Company G United States Dragoon Regiment, covers the can 
paign of 1854 in the present state of Oklahoma, and the cam 
paign of 1835, up the Platte River and its South Fork to th 
Rocky Mountains, across the divide to the headwaters of ¢] 
Arkansas, and down the valley of the latter stream. 

The first part of the journal, covering the campaign of 1834, 
was published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, I], 175-215 (Sep 
tember, 1925). Evans made the entire campaign of 1835, but 
for some unaccountable reason his journal ends with an u 
finished sentence under date of August 19. 

Hugh Evans was born in Clark County, Indiana, in 1811, and 
enlisted in the United States Dragoon Regiment on October 16, 
1833. He was appointed a sergeant and served in the reeruit 
ing service in Charlestown and New Albany, Indiana, unt 
Mareh 20, 1854. On this date his company, under the command 
of Captain Lemuel Ford, left for Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
on the steamer Vessenger, arriving at its destination on Mare 
24. Evans served as orderly sergeant until September 28, 1555, 
when he was reduced to the ranks. On August 8, 18356, wll 
returning from the vicinity of Fort Gibson he was aceidentall 
drowned in the Missouri River. His journal came into tl 
hands of his niece, Miss Amanda Evans, of Portland, Oregon, 
who placed it for safe keeping with Mr. George H. Himes, 
Curator of the Oregon Historical Society. 

The only published contemporary records of the expeditio 
of 1835 are the official report of Colonel Henry Dodge, pri 
ted as House Ex. Doc. No. 181, 24 Cong., I Sess., and also 1 
American State Papers, Mil. Affs. VI, 180-46; and the ‘* Jour 








Hugh Ri adits , J oui nal 


ntain Lemuel kord,’”’ edited by Louis Pelze r, ana published 


e March, 1926, issue of this Review, (X11, 550-79). 
rison of the ‘‘ Ford Journal’’ with the journal 


resented discloses frequent differences of statemen 
th hy aay *s I 
tray 


rk of identifying the camp locations, I have 1 
ily every foot of the ground covered by the expedi 


amp sites are based, 


identifications | have made of the ea 


e distances and courses covered on ene 


‘ 
ion 


legree, upon this personal inspection. The journal has 
copied verbatim, save for the fact that spaces have been 
luced between sentences which showed no punctuation in 

ginal, in order to make the reading easier. Words en 
brackets have been inserted by the Editor. kor valued 
in editing the journal I wish to record my obligation 
Miss Nellie B. Pipes, 


Himes, Curator, and to 
Oregon Historica! 


and Assistant Secretary of the 
1854, part of the 


making the campaign of 
tT the 


nt was detailed to relieve two companies ( 

it Fort Leavenworth. This detail left Fort Gibson 
on September 8, 1854, three companies of the four which 
detailed for Fort Leavenworth, ‘‘randizvoused’’ as Evans 
Verdigris River in the Creek Nation. Where tle 
On Septembe1 
about ‘15 
Fort 


es, on the 
company joined them, he fails to reeord. 
left for Fort Leavenworth, the march taking 


Later, however, Evans states that they arrived a 
His dates and t 


With thes 


orth on September 22, 1824. 
on the march do not correspond. 


will allow him to tell his own story. 


ord ha *y | , 
We rec ived ord rs for t 
Rocky mountains 


Lor 
» ord 
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D Dispateh: 
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the Osage boundary to keep them from commiting depridations they ay, 
so frequently engaged in. We are all now busily imployed in making 
preperations, Grazing horses & expecting a long and fateiguing mare} 
our March protracted in consequence of the inclemency of the weather 
rains severely every day — Company D leaves the 27th of May Ca 
Hunter? commanding On the 29 of May 1835 The above mentioned 
Companies of Dragoons under command of Col Dodge were ordered 4, 
take up the line of march on their Summers campaign Our command 
consisted of Col Dodge * Capt L Ford * Commanding Co G_ Capt Dun. 
ean ® Co C Lieut Lupton *® Co A 
Lieut Kingsbury * Act Ajt Lt Terrett * Act Qr & Comsy Lt Steen ® or 
dinance officer — And Asst Sergeon Fellows ?® also 117 rank and file 
Two swivels two ox wagons ladened with flour and twenty beef Cattle 
60 days rations of flour and ten of pork packed on mules 

At ten oclock we were all packed up mounted and formed ready for 
the line of march — Moved off in tolerable order but our order of mareh 
was soon broken by the breaking loose and running off [of] our pack 
mules which caused great disorder in our lines To see a mule packed 
with 150 pounds of flour camp kettles mess pans &e running off at such 
a rate as to cause great meriment and halarety in the ranks, it is really 
deverting to see the poor animal running as for life and death with pans 
tin cups &e rattling around his heels — 
These mule stampedes stoped the progress of our march verry much 

We came today about 15 mls over a hilly broken country — principly 
prairie —- Encamped ** near a small creek called Stranger — It was late 

2 David Hunter, born in the District of Columbia, was educated at West P 
served in several campaigns, and through the Civil War, in which he attained the 
rank of major general of volunteers. He died February 2, 1886. 

3Henry Dodge was born in Indiana, and was appointed colonel of the Unit 
States Dragoon Regiment, March 4, 1833. He resigned, July 4, 1836, to accept t 
governorship of Wisconsin Territory. He died June 19, 1867. 

4For Lemuel Ford, see ‘‘Captain Ford’s Journal,’’ edited by Louis Pelzer, 
this Review, XIT, 550-51. 

5 For Capt. Matthew Duncan, see tbid., 551, n. 3. 

6 For Lieut. Laneaster P. Lupton, see ibid., 335-36, and 551, n. 2. 

7 For Lieut. Gaines Pease Kingsbury, see ibid., 552, n. 6 

8 For Lieut. Burdett A. Terrett, see tbid., 552, n. 7. 

® Enoch Steen, see ibid., 74, n. 8. 

10 Benjamin Franklin Fellows was born in New Hampshire, appointed assistant 
surgeon in the Dragoon Regiment, March 2, 1833, and resigned May 30, 1839. 

11 Colonel Dodge states in his report that Lieutenant T. B. Wheelock was doing 
duty in Co. C, and that Major Dougherty, Indian Agent, was to accompany the com 
mand as far as the Pawnee village. The guide was to be Captain Gantt, Indiar 


trader, ‘‘who was well acquainted with the country over which we were to march.’’ 
12 Near Potter, Kansas. 
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evening before some of our command come up 
of pack mules getting loose and running off 
ill retired to rest this evening tolerably early. ri 
verry hard which enterupted our repose — but we 
tolerably comfortable 
(Oth We all arose at an early hour, wet and disagreeable our Beef 
broke from the guard and ran back to the garrison which caused us 
remain in camp in order to collect and bring them back during this 
some of the men killed a verry large rattlesnake of which they mad 
ious dish of soup continued to rain during the day which ren 
it verry disagreeable 
‘Ist. At the hour of ten we were all packed mounted and ready, 
the advance sounded we moved off in single column. Cou 
about 15 miles over high hills steep ravines and difficul 
little timber crossed a considerable creek halted and encamped 
bottom; surrounded on all sides by high and rolling prairi 
Ist N. N. W. 25 miles crossing some steep ravines at d 
hanks covered with all kinds of timber Crossed one creek 
f and also a branch of the Nemohaw in crossing some of 
ks some of our horses and pack mules mired down, it was with grea 
ilty we got through At this last creek we halted and encamped. 
weather clear and fine It was sundown before we got to our en 
npment in consequence of difficulties in crossing the ravines and creeks. 
2d Commenced raing [raining] at daylight this morning which 
ved our march until about 12 oclock when we commenced the march 
country simular to that of the preceeding days when we struck 
to a low wet bottom overflown with water from a foot to eighteen 
hes deep After traveling about two miles through this low wet 
rie We came to a deep muddy creek ealled the Grand ‘* Ne mahaw’’ 
ifter a tribe of Indians that live and have their country on it 
On the bank of this creek we formed our encampment Covered 


th high weeds & grass Remained here during the night contemplating 


plan for erossing in the morning The bottoms on both sides of 
this river was covered with tall majestic trees such as Ash White oak 
Walnut Hackbury &e and the furtility of the soil on both sides is not 
surpassed in and country 
June 3d. We were up at the usual hour this morning making prepera 


ms for to cross. Immediately opposite our Encampment there was 


On Independence Creek near the boundary line between Atchison and D 


‘Near Padonia, Kansas. 
Near Preston, Nebraska. 
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large pile of drift wood which was supposed to be sufficiently 
with some improvement) to admit our passage with safty. aecord 
there were a number of men detailed in felling trees on this rock 
and make a temporary bridge When to our surprise it sudden): 
way and swept off Here the indefategable exertions and pres 
mind of our guide (Capt Gant)'® was of great service to us. 
This brave hardy & interprising man assisted by his own volunta: 
and ingenuity in constructing a boat made of buls hide which a: 
the purpose conveying our baggage across in safty Maj Do 
By 


of this ‘‘bull boat’’ and the body of a small wagon of Capt Du 


(Indian Agent) was also of great service to the command. 


we were enabled to get every thing a cross with safty before 
verry late in the evening Our horses & mules we had to swin 
which was attended with considerable difficulty as the banks wer 
steep and muddy Fortunately however we crossed this stream 
out sustaining any loss. But there were a party of traders 
the command of Mr Winter formerly of Lexington, Ky — who y 
so fortunate they lossed one man drowned in attempting to swin 
horses across this stream Our Eneampment to night immediat: 
the banks of the river. This river is about 20 yards wide, steep & 1 
banks. There were some fine fish caught in this stream duri 
day and night weather clear and warm. 
June 4th At 9 this morning we were under marching orders W) 
advance sounded we moved off together over a high rolling 
crossing several steep ravines only made fit for our passage by 1! 
of pioneers a number of whom were detailed for that purpose ever) 
Our course today N. W. 20 mls Eneamped " on the bank of ; 
steep ravine difficulty geting wood and water Here I will re 
that the furtility of the soil and excelency of the country, is far s 
to that of the Southern prairies. Grass also, much better It 
oppinion of many well acquainted with the praries that the ar 
fireing of them by the Indian has caused the searcity of timber 
it appears verry natural from the circumstance of their being 
near water courses and wet places where fire cannot have access 
is the custom among those Indians to fire the prairie every autwun 
think timber might easily be cultivated in these prairies 
June 5— Pursued our march over a country simular to that of yes 
16 Captain John Gantt was born in Virginia, and after serving in the Rifles, \ 
appointed captain in the Sixth Infantry, Feb. 28, 1823. He was dismissed f 
army, May 1, 1829. In 1832, while a member of the firm of Gantt & Blackw 
built a trading post on the upper Arkansas, about six miles above Pueblo, C 
He went to California in 1843, where he died in 1849. 
17 Near Stella, Nebraska. 
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coming to a point at the top and then covered with sod or earth with the 
exception of a small hole in the side large enough to admit a man ) 
half bent This they use as a door also a hole at the top answering 
double purpose of chimney and window — here they live warm & eo. 
fortable in the winter and in the summer they spend most of their tin, 
on the prairie — waring and hunting as we passed through their tow 
numbers of them crowded on the tops of their lodges and sung }| 
‘‘elad song’’ Their village is situated on a high commanding emane) 
near the Platte river and about thirty miles from its mouth into ¢| 
Missouri — We marched through their town into the bottom where yw, 
struck our encampment expecting to remain until our baggage wagons 
come up — and the loways & Nemahaws meet us here in council Rema 
here from the 10th until the 17 of June during which time the Indians 
‘ame frequently into our camp performing their war dances Ke. | 
some of them being of a suspicious character we thought best to wate! 
our camp property — 

On the 17th held a council with the Otso [Otoe] Ioway & Nemahaws 
through their agent (Maj Dougherty) after which we mounted and com 
menced the line of march north W. course of high broken Prairie for 
about 5 mls halted and encamped near a creek of high banks — We ar 
now bending our course towards the grand pawnee village accompanied 
by the head chief of the Otoes, whose Indian name is “‘Iatan’’ meaning 
in english the ‘‘prairie wolf’’ The character of this noted wild man 
of the forest is worthy of some notice. He was not a desendant of 
the noble family but like many others a private though distinguished 
warrier or brave. as is common among those wild men of nature that 
the most valorious and daring exploits are rewarded by the highest 
appointment, hence the difficulty onee occurred between Jatan and his 
own Brother in which a close combat ensued, his brother getting the 
advantage bit off ‘‘Iatans’’ noes In consequence of which he swore 
eternal hostilities against his brother. Said he ‘‘ Brother tonight I will 
go home and lay down and dream and if the great Spirit tells me not 
to hurt you; you need not fear but if the bad Spirit tells me I must kill 
you and avenge my wrong you need not try to eseape death for you 
must die and my own hand will kill you.’’ His brother thinking he 
might be actuated by the bad Spirit took the hint and left his home a 
wanderer in the wide prairie Early next morning Iatan Sholdered his 
gun and set out for his brothers to slay him but when he come to his 
lodge he found him gone. Days & months passed in secreting hiding and 
trying to avoid being seen by his own brother the other equally indus 
trious in ying to find him to put him to death. at leanth Jafan worn 
down by fateigue and want of sleep was traveling one day alone through 
a small grove of timber when sudently behind a log he heard a noise in 
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ives. On turning around behold he espied his Brother latan 
tly exclaimed ‘‘Brother I have hunted you long now I have 
| you you must die — The other without a murmur threw 
bared his breast and 


off his 


exclamed shoot latan instantly shot 


wn in his tracks — and when he returned 
they made him head cheif of the nation 
1829 this chief went to Washington C 


home and told his 


ity in company with his 
On their return the Indian woman was presented with many 
of clothing with many other presents to the amount of f 
loads Soon after their arival at 


LO 


our 
home she died. Old Jatan ae 
eustom had all her presents with everything she possessed 


| in the grave with her’ he also had four horses hanged to death 
r grave and buried with her in order as he said ‘‘to carry her 


is to the other world and there land them safe in the other world.’’ 


r march we passed this grave there were a number of other graves 
r this one on a high hill 


On the 19th of June we struck into the bottom of the Platte river 
s river running a direction of 8. E. nearly Two Thousand miles 
gh a country of almost intire prairie — and the river is verry ap 
ble to the name La Platte which in 


english means the Shallow 
for it is from 1-3 to two miles wide and never more than from 


2 feet in depth. The banks are low 


water muddy although we 
t alltogether in cooking & drinking 


Ist the bed of the river is of thick 
vy sand and enterspersed with a variety of small islands on which 


was invariably timber which goes to substantiate the belief that 


s country would produce timber if not annually burned as before 


Teg 
i A 


In passing up this stream we would frequently have to swim 
Islands in order to get wood for our cooking use 


» those 
n the morning of the 20 we crossed a beautiful clear stream running 
‘ough the prairie, - 


ot 


-advanced a short distance and was met 
f the Pawnees. 


by the 
the column was halted and some talk held with 
Cheif who then left us and went to their town (which was in sight 
to inform them of our coming 


the 


When we got within two miles of their 
the Column was again halted (by the Cheifs request) So they 
come out to meet us on horse back. 


wre - 
1ore 


might Accordingly in a short time 
2 or 300 of their young men & warries [warriors] 


} Came out 
mounted equiped painted and decorated in their best stile 


+ 


they moved 


n solid column until they came with in 300 yards of our right when 
they raised ther yell and charged at full gallop from right to left of our 
mn then coming within fifty yards of our right halted dismounted 


1 came up alternately with their pipe to Col Dodge at the same time 
Near Prairie Island, Nebraska. ‘‘Captain Ford’s Journal’’ 


g with the Indians as occurring, June 21, 1835 
g 


records this meet 
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shaking hands and smoking the pipe of peace & friendship After + 

ceremony was over they mounted and we moved off together the pri 
ciple Chiefs and braves on the right the others all falling in the peg, 
We march through their town which is situated on the Platte river al 
70 miles above the Otoe village their Lodges and manner of living 


something similar to that of the Otoes only there appears to be mo, 


energy & enterprise about them that is if an Indian is supposed 
possess interprise— Those Indians raise corn and other vegeta), 
They also have a great many horses and some Asses— We mare} 
about 5 miles above their village halted & encamped Col Dodge go; 
back to hold a council with them — The weather for a few days past has 
been verry rainy & cold — 

The command remain in camp the 21st & 22d in council with ¢} 
Indians So verry cold that it is comfortable standing around larg 
fires with our great coats on — Those Indians appear to have a good 
idea of the value of goods that come among them their principle com 
modity of trade is horses mules asses and Buffaloe skins — ornamented 

On the 24d Col Dodge dispatched Capt Gant to one of their neighbor 
ing towns to bring some Ricearie Chiefs whom we are told are there and 
which are hostile to the whites 

In the evening of the 24 we all packed up & commenced the march 
the Platte river about 10 miles nearly west Halted and encamped on 1 
bank ** wood ineconvienant having to swim to the Islands to get it — 1) 
river bottom up this stream is about 3 to 400 yards wide frequently e 
tersperced with morasses bogs & swamps no timber only oecationally an 
old cottonwood considerably weather beaten. with some groves on ¢! 
Islands we also find a number of old trees and branches of pine Cedar 
&e that has been eut by the beaver and washed down in drifts. It is 
evident that those beaver have used the sticks of wood we here find 
erecting their dams of which they are paculiarly fond — Out from this 
bottom is one continual plain or high and elevated sand hills — Som 
places running to the waters edge — 

Our march delayed the morning of the 25 awaiting the arival of | 
Gant but he not coming — about 12 Oclock we commenced the march 
the aforesaid river course N. of W — distance 15 miles passing in sight 
of a number of: high sandy mounds — weather continues to be co 
verry particular respecting our horses picket and hobble them when 
taken out to graze also when brought into camp *° consiquantly they ha‘ 
but little time or opertunities to graze — 

26th Continued the march this day with great rapidity a dista 


24 Near Hordville, Nebraska. 
25 Near Phillips, Nebraska. 
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it 25 miles up a low wet bottom supposed to see Indians on a 
ll] some distance off. Enecamped * no wood save some under- 
which we have to wade waist deep to get 

Continued our march up the Platte about 15 miles bottom getting 
wider frequent rivulets running through it. Saw some Buffaloe 
istance off There is a continual chain of these high sand 
s following the meanderings of the river Encamped *’ opposite an 

sixty miles in leanth 
Remain in camp awaiting the arival of Capt Gant who came up 
with two Rickarees who appeared to be intirely wild also four 
Loups — who agrees to accompany us to the Rickaree village 

all remain with us today 
Capt. Gant sent to reginouter and try and find the Ricearee vil 
We marched today about 20 miles 8S. of W. Encamped *° on the 

k of the river 

30th March delayed this morning in consequence of Muster & 


etion after which we continued up the river about 12 mls S. W 


rse. When we came to a fine grove of timber on a small Island near 


h we Eneamped * Muskatoes most intolerably bad No word 
m the Rickrees — passed during the day several Indian encampments 
iy Ist 1835 Came today about 30 miles through a low sandy prairie 
th the river on our right and a high Chain of hills on our left Saw 
luring the day a variety of wild animals such as Elk Bear antelope Deer 
ves ke &e here we are now in the old Buffaloe range where the 
Indians has seared them away and no wood having to use Buffaloe Dung 
ooking which answers a verry good purpose when dry 
2 Commenced the march at 9 Oclock this morning up the bottom; 
Chain of hills winding closer to the river there likewise is a chain of 
hills on the opposite side of the river about the same distance from if 
running perrerlel with those on the South side passed today several 
Indin encampments but resently deserted fresh Buffaloe sign. our en 
campment ** situated in the bend of the river where we are momentarly 
ecting an attack from the Indians consequently orders verry particu 
in camp having to secure our horses by means of hobbles around 
r fore legs and picket them with larreyettes attached to their necks 
and to a stake in the ground — Our course today n. w. 25 miles — passing 
West of Doniphan, Nebraska. 
Near Lowell, Nebraska. 
‘Grand Island. 
About opposite Long Island. 
Near the boundary line between Gosper and Phelps counties, Nebraska 
The camp was opposite Darr, Nebraska. 
A little below Brady, Nebraska. 
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no timber save a few old weather beaten cotton wood trees 
shattered by the storms of the prairies 

July 3 Continued our march up the river about ten mil 
came to a but recently deserted Rickaree village Wi 

those Indians have no stationary place of living but wander thr 
prairie in search of the Buffaloe which is their whole depe1 
sustainance when they located their encampment where B 
plenty they remain there killing & drying until the Buffalo 
searce they then move on in pursuit of them ve found her 
Indian curiosities among others a large harbour [arbor] or as 
it (Medicine lodge) it was built in the following manner. a 
set upright in the ground about 20 feet high surrounded by a 
poles enterwoven with small brush and smaller poles set in hora 
coming to a point at about ten feet from the top forming a co 
cumference of about 100 feet at the foot of the pole. some 8 or t 


from the ground there hung the fore fingers of an Indian susper 


a string and a few feet higher there was suspended a bear skin fi 
medicines also a red coat. After halting and passing different 
respecting this singular structure of the prairie we continued ow 
for about four miles where we halted and encamped ** exp 
attack We have been anxiously looking for the arival of Capt 
whom Col Dodge sent (in company with the first Ricearie chiet 
came to our camp), after this wandering tribe to inform them 
friendly intentions and bring them if possible to a friendly coune 
rate find their encampment and meet them either as friends or en 
On the 4th we resumed our march up the South fork of the Platt 
yesterday we passed their Junction where the two branches of t] 
river comes together) This morning we struck out some distan 
the river along the high rolling sand hills — for about 20 miles 
all at once the column resounded with the ery of ‘‘ Buffaloe, Buff 
There was a large herd of Buffaloe running off to our left. We ¢ 
our direction to the right and struck the river where we encam 
for the night. Sent out some hunters after Buffalo but they had g 
far and our hunters did not succeed in killing any that evening 
evening one of Capt Gants party returned to our camp and inforn 
that Capt Gant will be here tomorrow with a number of the R 
who were disposed to meet us in a friendly council — Our encamp! 
here is near the waters edge no timber in sight except a small gr 
the opposite side of the river On looking across the river th 
Telescope we could behold the plain literally covered with Butffa 
July 5 This morning Capt Gant arived in camp with 24 of t! 

33 Near Bignell, Nebraska 

‘t About opposite O’Fallons, Nebraska. 
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Cheifs & braves of the Ricearee nation they were all mounted 
tolerable horses and dressed in their best apperel which consisted of 
skins of wild animals well dressed They rode up in front of Col 


Dodges tent Dismounted and after being told picketed out their horses 


eraze After which they all seated themselves in a semi-cirele in 

nt of the Cols. Tent. passed the pipe around and smoked perfusedly 
profusely] This evening the Col met them in council Col Dodge 
spoke to them as follows - 

Ricearee Cheifs & braves— I have come a long way to see you and 
shake you by the hand — The great American Capt sent me to meet you 


s friends not as enemies. he wishes all his red children to be at peace 
with him and also, with one another — You see these few men around 
| they are but few in number to what your Great Father can send 
to your country. also these large guns you see; are but few and small 
) what your Great Father could have sent. It would have been as easy 
r me to have brought large bodies of armed warriers and many large 
cuns as it was to bring what few I did; but your Great Father thinking 
these few warriers sufficient to bring you into a friendly council saw 
proper to send no more He wishes you to make peace and berry the 
hatchet of war. and then he will give you land and many presents so 
u can rais corn like your friends the ‘‘Pawnees.’’ You are charged 
with killing & robbing our white traders when they come among you 
You are also charged with stealing the Deleware Indians horses. This 
way of living you must stop or your Great Father will cut you off and 
4 must perish — You have now two paths before you one to make 
peace and be friends to your white & red brethren then your Great 
Father will give you land & many presents so you may live happy The 
other if you continue to murder and rob the whites — your great Father 
will send many warriers among you and kill you all off — You this day 
have to choose between good and evil if you choose the good it will be 
well for you and you may hereafter live happy — but if you choose the 
evil it will be bad for you — After this speech was ended a number of 
the Chiefs made speeches in which they declared never again to kill or 
rob the white men when they came into their country but to treat them 
as brothers and friends They complained much of their poverty and 
desolate state— being driven from their own native land by their 
enemies the Sioux — Here they pulled off some of their best articles of 
clothing and hansomest Buffalo skins and presented them to Col Dodge 
he in exchange gave them some kives [knives] Blankets tobacco &e 
ke — They then agreed to remain near our camp during the night - 
Our hunters who was sent out to kill Buffalo brought it in in great 
abundance — 
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July 6th This morning after some consilation [consultation] with +} 
Indians we packed up and prepared for the march for Col Dodge | 
long since declared his intention of going to the Rocky Mountains 
marched to|day| about 20 miles 8. W. over a country simular to 

of the preceeding days both sides of the river as far as we 

see was covered with Buffalo of which we killed in great num 

The Atmosphere in this country is verry cool attended with fr 
rains which renders it verry disagreeable in traveling wood bh Ing y 
searce — On the 7th Continued the march left the river and str 

the rolling prairie came about 15 miles bent our way to the r 
again halted and encamped *° Buffalo running in all directions — W 
meet great difficulty in cooking having to use Buffalo dung and 

The 8 of July we marched about 15 miles up a level bottom enterspers 
with frequent morasses & swamps Muskitoes verry bad grazing 
horses indifferent no wood Buffalo in great numbers Ther 
large swarms of Buffalo flies which are verry annoying to men & horses 
9th Continued the march up the river for about 20 miles cam 
beautiful grove of timber and a hansome situation for an encampr 
where we halted and encamped “ for the evening — our jaded horses 
were picketed out to graze all hands fell to work in cooking and pr 

ing our simple repast for the evening — detailed parties went out 
brought in large quantities of Buffaloe meat while others remained 
camp attending to the necessary duties there. This Camp is called 
Camp Levingston — 

July 10th Remain at Camp Levington for the purpose of resting both 
men & horses and drying Buffalo meat — Parties were sent out to | 
Buffalo but returned with not as good success as the evening befor 
Health of the troops so far in this summers campaign verry 

the Climate being healthy and water good we get clear cool water | 
digging from a foot to eighteen inches in the ground near the river 
llth We commenced the march at about 8 Oclock this morning pass 
during the day some high sand hills appearantly thrown up intir 
loose the wind came blowing almost to a hiricane which filled the 
with sand stifling both men & horses to such a degree and filling their 
eyes with sand that it was difficult to see the direction we were going 
This sandy desert must in some degree resemble the Sandy deserts of 


8 


Arabia After a march of about 20 miles we encamped * on the s 
ondary bank of the river opposite some small Islands to which we had t 
wade for wood 

385 The camp was about opposite Paxton, Nebraska 

36 About opposite Ogallala, Nebraska. 

37 Near Julesburg, Colorado. 

88 Near Sedgwick, Colorado. 
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July 12th Marched 20 miles today over these desperate sandy hills, 
+e this evening we struck into the bottom crossing several ravines and 
ry places. Buffalo continue to be verry numerous on both sides of 

river. Eneamped in the bottom ' grass tolerably good. raind 
ring the night verry hard 
th S W course 20 miles part of the way over high sandy hills and 
ut through low wet morasses. Encamped*’ near the waters edge. 

Clear & warm. Kill a number of Buffaloe this evening 

July 14. Continued our march up the river about 20 miles passed 

41 


some seatering cotton wood trees encamped *! near a grove of these 


‘ees Where the Buffalo abound around us in great numbers. this chain 

‘ hills running closer to the river. has some appearance of rain this 

evening grazing verry poor 

July 15th Commenced the march at the usual hour, crossing three or 
ir ravines which was formed by the rain washing a canal of 40 or 
feet wide it was with difficulty we got over these ravines — rained 
iring the day passed several Indian encampments We halted & 

encamped ** in a beautiful situation where late in the evening we 


ld look and behold visible to the natural eye the high white snow 


ops which appeared like the lowering white clouds just raising above 
the horizon; all eyes were open to curiosity and runing to eatch a 
glimps of this wonderful structure of nature — though the sight was 
distant and glimering yet it was sublime and beautiful - 

July 16 Continued our march about 20 miles 8S. W. course crossing 
several dry branches directing their course into the river.*® which was 
becoming much deeper & narrower. also the water preceptably cold 
and much clearer than it was nearer its mouth — At entervals on pass- 
ing over high elevations we could have a distant view of those 1oun- 


tains — we could now preceive a change in the atmosphere the Climate 
though warm & salubrious during the day yet the nights cool We 
could behold large droves of wild horses bounding their way through 
the prairie on both sides of the river — 
July 17th Our course today nearly due west 20 miles passing over 
several high sandy hills also crossing several of those dry branches 
Eneamped ** on a high bank, wood scarce and verry difficult to obtain 
July 18th This morning Col Dodge thought advisable to ‘‘eash’’ or 
bury the only baggage wagon we had remaining After which we con- 
’ Between Proctor and Crook, Colorado, on the south side of the river 
40 Northeast of Sterling, Colorado. 


About opposite Merino, Colorado. 

42 Near Hillrose, Colorado. 

‘8 The camp was near Fort Morgan, Colorado. 
** About opposite Orchard, Colorado. 
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tinued our march nearly due W 20 miles over some high sandy 
coming almost to the waters edge Passed during the day Tre 
groves of timber. our march today was intirely obscure from 
mountains — *° 
July 19th This morning on ascending some high elevations w: 
have full view of the Mountains, off to our left the country differed fr 
what it formerly had been from being verry uneaven & broken t 
continual level plain as far as the eye could carry we marched 
N. of W. 20 miles Enecamped *° near the river in full view of 
grove of pine timber 

20 July Marched S S W 20 miles near the edge of the water 
ereek or river being verry small was lined on both sides with groves « 
timber halted and encamped * in a beautiful situation for an encan 
ment Buffalo running past us in great numbers during the day 
when we halted to encamp we killed them in great numbers 
July 21s. Remain in camp for the purpose of killing and drying Buf 
meat and recruiting our horses — for we expect a long and hazardi 
campaign before we get back to Fort Leavenworth during this day 
camp we were verry particular with our horses in scecuring and grazing 
them 
July 22d Marched today 20 miles 8S. W. bearing off to the left of thos 
highest peaks of the Mountains — On raising a high emenance we ¢ 
behold in full view the beauty and sublimity of those Mountains 
sight this evening ** was truly grand and majestic, the atmosphere \ 
intirely clear unobscured by clouds or smoke. The sun in retireing t 


his hiding place easting his reflecting rays upon these granites of rocks 


covered with snow added more to the brilianey of the Scene — every ey: 
was struck with astonishment and wonder; all stoped to pause a1 
admire — this grand structure of nature — Actuated by the curiosity 


of seeing these grand & Majestic Mountains caused many young men 1 
enlist and endure the many fateigues & hardships common to a prairi 
life — The Platte river is now becoming verry narrow & water cold & 
clear also on both sides of the river frequent groves of pine and seder 
timber Buffalo searce, supposed now to be in the Indian country as we 
see frequent signs of encampment &e. 
July 23d pursued the march 8S. W. course 20 miles crossing some ra 
vines occasion’ by rains washing away the sand. Encamped * this 
evening near a small but beautiful grove of cotton wood rains during 

45 The camp was near Hardin, Colorado. 

46 Near LaSalle, Colorado. 

47 South of Platteville, Colorado. 

48 The camp was south of Brighton, Colorado. 

49 Approximately on the site of Denver, Colorado. 
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the day Air so heavy & cloudy that the mountains are not visible. See 
no Buffaloe today 

July 24t Our march continued up the river crossing some high sandy 
hills. also some steep ravines— until we traced the Platte to where 
it comes out of the Mountains— Here we halted and encamped near 
a grove of timber in full view of the Mountains — 20 mls S. W. 

July 25th We find when we arive (as we thought) at the base of these 
mountains that there are a chain of hills or Mountains (Commonally 
called the black hills) running E. & South perelel with the high peaks 
which are covered with snow — We struck our course nearly South be- 
tween thos Black hills & high white snow tops. in meandering our way 
through this valley we crossed several small rivulets desending from the 
high precipices of rocks forcing their way through the valley. It was 
plainly to be seen this water came from the melting of snow on the 
suny side of those Mountains We came this evening to a creek of con- 
siderable size called Beaver Creek —*° the banks on both sides are 
verry high and difficult to pass This creek derives its name from the 
great resorting place it formally has been for Beaver and our Indian 
hunters caught a verry large one this evening which perhaps is the 
only one remaining on this creek — we came today about 18 miles 
nearly S. bending our way toward what is called ‘‘ Pikes Peak’’ which 
is the highest peak in the Mountains — 

July 26 Continued the march this morning up Beaver Creek until we 
came to the dividing ridge between the waters of the Platte and Arkan- 
sas rivers. this was a high commanding eminence; where we could look 
and behold a beautiful scenery of nature while on our right we could 
see the high and lofty Mountains towering almost to the lowering clouds 
These Mountains so much the subject of curiosity and amazement to the 
eastern world on our left high and Rocky mountains covered with pine 
seder & Fuhr trees. some of which near the foot of these hills tall & 
lofty — immediately in front & rear was a beautiful vally from a } to 
a 4 mile wide covered with the most beautiful variety of wild flowers 
prehaps in the world. Also fruits such as plumbs currans cherries &e. 
It might well be said of these mountains ‘‘like the mountains of the 
South that a man may stand in one position and gather flowers with one 
hand and snow with the other.’’ 

The Climate through this vally was fine and salubrious. Our course 
today nearly due south about 25 mls. Our encampment is now situated 
at the base of these Rocky Mountains — During this day we passed a 
pond or small lake of water perfectly clear and well filled with fish — 
also crossed several small rivulets running down from the Mountains 


5° Undoubtedly present Trout Creek. 
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the water clear cool and of excelent taste some high and verry larg 
rocks entercept our march - 

July 27 Continued our march this morning across some verry 
difficult ravines grown over on both sides with small brushy un io 
growth, pass near the head of the Arkansas river where one branch o{ 
makes its first appearance out of ‘‘ Pikes Peak.’’ The whole of this days 
march was around the base of This high peak of the Mountains This 
peak derives its name from the gallant Genl. Pike (so well known in ¢} 
history of the last war) who made a trip to the Rocky Mountains 
1806 while he was a verry young then an officer in the service of his 
country — he was undoubtedly the first but prehaps not the last whit; 
man that ever ascended to the cop of this high peak.®* which is sup 
posed to be five miles above the level of the sea. Our course today 
S. East about 20 miles. Halted and enecamp*® at the foot of Pikes 
Peak 
July 28 Remain in our encampment today on a creek called ‘‘fount 
Queboya or boiling fountain’’ at the head of which we find a larg 
bason cut in the solid rock affording about a hogshead of water 


53 


time — When we visited this fountain ** we found the bason filled wit] 


beads rings Indian wristbands the sealps of their enemies &e with many 
other articles the Indians value most highly — It is a tradition among 
them that the first Arapahoe chief that ever lived (and they think | 
the first person that ever did live)— for the [they] claim the oldest rite 
[right] to antiquity) went up on top of this high peak and there fi 
in company with a white Buffalo bull of enormous size and follows a 
lives with him until this day. They go up anualy to pay homage t 

bull and their ancient chief. next they worship this spring which they 
do by offering as sacrifices the most precious articles they possess. by 
throwing into this bason the above named Articles <A party of us lef 
the camp this morning for the purpose if posible of ascending to th 
snow. having Capt Gant as our guide we passed by this fount. and 
after clearing the bason of the above mentioned articles of Indian trun 
phry — we left our horses and mules at the foot and commenced ascend- 
ing unaccompanied by our guide up a steep and rocky acelivity. with 
steep ravines running down frequently intersperced with low scruby 
pines and fuhr trees. with great difficulty we clum over a steep ledg 
of rocks and passed through a vault or erivice which we hazerded to 
ascend although we were totally obscured from the light of the d 


having to force our way up by the means of a fallen pine that sliped 


ay 


51 Pike did not ascend the mountain to which his name has sinee been attached 

52 Evidently between Manitou and Colorado Springs, Colorado, on present Fountain 
Creek. 

53 At Manitou, Colorado. 
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down through this hole. After we got to the top of this crivice the 
direction did not in front appear so ragged We passed for some distance 
further waen the Atmosphere appeared thrilling cold and it was almost 
imposible to obtain the object of our pursuit and return to our en- 
campment that night which was our agreement. We therefore (being 
without a guide) thought it advisable to return. However we got to 
where there are small paches of snow. It rained while we are here 
tremendiously hard weting us to the skin— We returned nearly the 
same rout we went up seeing some mountain sheep & Goats — This day 
Col Dodge sent out parties to regenoirter as there is supposed to be large 
war parties of Indians in the country — but they return without making 
any discoveries — 
On 29 July We marched down the fount Queboya over a beautiful level 
plain for about 25 miles passing a number of Indian encampments but 
recently deserted °* leaving the high snow tops to our right. rained con- 
siderable during the evening — 
July 30 Crossed over the divide between this fount and the Arkansas 
river © immediately after striking this latter river there came to our 
camp three Indians who proved to be Arapahoe Chiefs. They imbraced 
Col Dodge in the most friendy manner — This evening there came a 
large band of them and pitched their encampment near ours — 
July 31st. Those Indians inform us that this is not their principle 
town or band neither is their principle chiefs along Accordingly this 
day the Col Dispatched Capt Gant with several Dragoons to inform 
them of our friendly intentions and bring them to our encampment 
Their village was situated some 20 or 30 miles more immediately in the 
Buffalo range which is the practice of all those Indians to wander after 
the Buffalo as the principle dependance of their support — When we 
visited their encampment we found it contained about 150 lodges These 
lodges are made of Buffalo & other skins fastened around poles. The 
only holes in the lodge is in one side which serves as doors and a hole 
at the top for the double purpose of chimney & window — On our ap- 
proach near their town they came out to meet us and shook hands first 
with Capt Gant (with whom they were acquainted) and then went 
around alternately and shook hands with the rest of us— Immediately 
after we dismounted they sent their squaws to picket our horses and 
watch them — They also dispached a number of the young men to kill 
pupies or dogs for to make a feast in a short time they had about twenty 
pupies from one to three months old which they cleaned & served up in 
the following manner — Before they were entirely dead the detailed 
cooks would throw them on a large fire and singe the hair. After which 

54Near Fountain, Colorado. 

55 Evidently the route taken was down Beaver Creek. 
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they would hang them up before the fire by a string without 
intrailes out They would then form a circle and requesting us 
at one side when they would pass around their epicurean 4d; 
with considerable taste and manners, none but the favorite guests 
noted Chiefs & braves who have distinguished themselves are 

to eat They appeared to urge this dish verry strongly upor 
white Fathers as they were pleased to call us — but we eat mor 
good manners than good appetite we had for the dish although 
verry hungry. We remained in their encampment during the 1 
and was treated with the most distinguished marks of hospitality 
had large quantities of Buffaloe meat which they gave us in abun 
but as their dog feast was a rarity they would take offence if 
not eat hearty 


August Ist. The command marched today about 5 miles passe 


old trading establishment formerally occupied by Capt Gant. S| 
after our encampment ** was piched the Indians followed after 
pitched their encampment near ours It is no ways diffieult for t] 


to move this they do by tying their lodge poles together one on 
side of a horse with cross pieces on which the [they] deposit 
several wardropes which consists of some dressed Buffalo and ante 
skins. they also haul their children and young dogs in like manner 


Their dogs (Which are usually verry large) are used in harness 


principle wealth of those Indians consists of horses & dogs and they 
them in great numbers — 

Aug". 2. Command continued the mareh down the Arkansas 1 
through a low wet bottom for about 10 miles when we encamped 
the night Some Spaniards came to us this evening who had com 
Touse ** on a trading expidition with those Indians. They had 
Whiskey &e The flour we found verry advantageous to us as our 
visions were becoming short Musketoes verry bad 

The 3d of August The great day of political strife in the country was 
spent by the Dragoons in swiming across the river and buying fi 
from the Spaniards for which we exchanged our old cloths Ren 

in camp today rains verry hard this evening - 

Aug 4 Continue cur march 8. E. 16 miles down the river across so! 
ravines with high sandy banks The country to our left a conti: 
level sand plain. On our right and near the river high grass inter 
sperced with bogs or morasses and on the other side of the river simera 


56 It had been established by Captain Gantt in 1832, about six miles above the 
of Pueblo, Colorado. 

57 Near Pueblo, Colorado. 

58 Near North Avondale, Colorado. 

59 Taos, New Mexico. 
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similar} to this side. The river here is the line between the U. S. 
and! Mexico °° 
Augst 5. Mareched S. E. 15 miles down the river. There came to our 
encampment “ this evening a war party of Shyan Indians after swiming 
e river from the Mixican Shore they remained in our camp about an 
hour & eross the river and leave us — <A war party of Indians are gen 
rally well prepared to fight or flight being mounted on the fleetest 
horses and armed in the best posible manner common to their tribes 
It is common — among all those Indians for them to send out or go 
voluntarily small detached parties some ten fifteen or twenty in a party 
sometimes on horseback and sometimes on foot. When mounted they 
have Shield Spear & Bow & Arrow (all of which they handle dexterouis- 
When one of these parties come across a few white hunters or trap- 
rs they not infrequently kill and rob them They also when at war with 


any other tribe reganoiter, and steal thir horses killing as many of them 
as possible. There were some hunters sent out this evening to see if they 
could find Buffalo, they killed and brought in the most choice pieces of 
one the only one we had seen since we had been near the mountains 
Capt Gant not yet returned tous The prairies on both sides of the river 
becoming more uneaven and broken No timber in view save an occa- 
tional old weather beaten cotton wood — Nights cool days warm 
Aug" 6. March 8S. E. 15 miles leaving a chain of hills to our left. met 
frequently during the day smal war parties of Indians — passed during 
this day a large Shyan village or encampment on approaching near 
it we saw the prairie literly covered with Indian horses of all sizes and 
colors — On passing through their village we found the principle men 
and warriors were out killing Buffaloe the principle inmates of the 
town were women & children & old men — They came out to meet us 
and see what they could — Near this encampment is a Fort or trading 
establishment under the superintendance of Messrs. Bent & St Vrain °* 
here they trade extensively with the Indians also with the Mexicans at 
Touse which is only about 70 miles from this place. Our encampment 
immediately on the bank of the river 
Augst 7 Remain in camp in order to hold a talk with the Shyan In- 
dians — The Shyans are the most formadable Indian in the southern 
part of the Mountains. although they have ever cultivated the most 
friendly feelings towards the whites yet they are at war with various 
other tribes of Indians The Pawnees on the Platte and Shyans have 
long been at war with each other — Col Dodge went to this Fort for the 

The camp was opposite Fowler, Colorado. 

About opposite Swink, Colorado. 

*>Commonly called Bent’s Fort, also Fort William, a few miles west of Las Ani 

s, Colorado. 
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purpose of holding a council with the Indians encamped near ther 
Augst 8. I visited this Indian encampment and found them in a dr 
ful perdicament All (or nearly all) men women and children 
drunk and such a sight my eyes never before beheld. They 
crowded in a large lodge (the cheifs lodge) and formed in a circle 
sitting down some half bent with a keg in the center and every 


going as he felt disposed, filling their Bowls & horn spoons and hand 


it around with as much liberality as a candidate for office Some re 
stagering and hollowing, falling down and raising up, frothing 
foaming at the mouth perfectly insensible of what they are doing 
naked, and such gestures and grimaces looked as if they came from 
feinds of the lower regions — But we found some Squaws sober (w} 
is invariably the case for the protection of the rest) who appeart 
enjoy the sport of their drunken companions admirably well 

remaining in their encampment for about two hours we came off 


ened and disgusted at the sight and returned back to our encampment 


+ 


The Arkansas river water is nothing near as good water as the Platt 


We are now about eight miles above the mouth of the Rio De! 
Asarumis or River of Souls °° 

Augst 9. Moved our encampment about 200 yards for the purpos 
getting better grazing for our horses Near this encampment we f 
an Indian placed on the branches of a tree which is their custom to | 
their dead in the tops of trees. this evening Capt Gant arives with al 
one hundred Grovount [Gros Ventres| Blackfeet Snakes Arapahoes 
some Crows, — 

Augst 10 Col Dodge hold a council with some of the principle 
and Braves of the above tribes some of whom were at war with « 
other but here met as friends. He (Col Dodge) agreed to meet them 
Fort tomorrow Accordingly on the 11th Col Dodge met them at 
Fort in council in which they appeared to be friendly disposed to th: 
States. They said we were their friends & Brothers &ec. &e 

Augst 12th This morning the council was concluded at Col Do 
Tent in which the Shyans agreed to take the two Pawnee men that 


with us by the hand and never war again with them nor steal any m 
horses but [said] there was a war party of the Shyans out towards th 


Pawnee country then Col Dodge innaugerated some of them cheifs 
we left them, march down the river about 10 miles crossing some 


branches which had lost their water by running through the sand 
evening before we got our tents piched ** there came up a tremend 


) 


+ 


t 


Y 


T 


storm peal after peal of thunder and each moment streaks of vi 


63 Purgatory River. 
e d 


64 The camp was near old Fort Lyon Reservation east of Las Animas, Co! 
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lightning accompanied with heavy blasts from the northwest which 
caused every man to hold on to his tent to prevent it from falling 

Augst 13th Marched 20 miles over some difficult Rocky passes down 
the river South E Course passing some old Indian encampments, where 
there [were] medicine lodges in one of which we found a sealp sus- 
pended a Bow Quiver and arrows with several other articles of Indian 
curiosity, We encamped °° near this lodge and applied the timber, thereof 
to the use of cooking our supper. the state of our appetite would not 
admit us to consider for a moment the sacredness in which they hold 
these lodges — 

Augst 14th Marched 20 miles 8S. E. course’ passed through another 
Shyan town or encampment. Halted a few moments then proceeded 
on for about two miles further. before we reached our camp * it com- 
menced raining and such a tremendious rain and storm I never saw fall 
from the Heavens we remained on our horses until the rain a little 
subsided After which we Dismounted and picketed our horses out to 
graze Searece had we got our tents piched before another shower came 
up. the winds a blowing the thunder roaring and lightning streaming 
the rain pouring down in torrents running through our encampment 
for ful half leg deep in water During the whole of this storm which 
lasted about an hour & a half there was scarcely a tent standing in all 
the encampment It may be supposed we were not in a disposition to 
receive such a storm after riding all day without anything to eat. But 
fortunately our encampment this evening is near a grove of timber 
and after the storm or harricane was over we built up large fires cooked 
our simple evening meal dryed or partly dryed our things and retired 
to rest. Although our horses had squandered off some of which we did 
not find until next day. 

Augst 15. This morning the sun partly shone out unobsecured by the 


Clouds when all hand were busily engaged in cleaning and drying 


their respective wardropes a number of the Shyan squaws and some men 
came into our camp selling Buffaloe meat &e. Our horses out grazing 
promiscuously around the encampment when about 9 oclock immediately 
over the hill not in sight but distinctly in hearing the resound of guns 
was heard in quick succession the Indians in our camp was startled with 
alarm Col Dodge immediately formed the line of Battle in extended 
order. remained there until there was a flag sent over the hill to see 
from what sorce the fireing iminated Capt Gant approached them with 
a whiteflag— And found them to be a war party of Pawnee Loups 

®5 About opposite Prowers, Colorado. 

66 Near Bristol, Colorado. 


6? Near the boundary between Colorado and Kansas. 
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headed by their famious Chief Big Ax who said he had come int 


Shyan country to make friends with them and on coming near thei 


ri? 
if 


had fired off his guns as a token of friendship But from the well k 
eustom of the Indians and the former hostilities existing between 
tribes, It is natural to suppose that it was Big Ax® intentions to com 
to this Shyan encampment fall upon kill and murder all they eo 
drive off all their horses (as the prairie around the their camp 
covered with horses) 

This encampment was composed of old men women & children. 
principle men & warriers out on a Buffalo hunt When we ; 


through the Pawnee village they thought we would go up the Nort 
instead of the South fork of the Platte. Then they started for t} 
Shyan country expecting to make a haul but on finding we were her 
and would prehaps interfere they thought it best policy to fire off t] 
guns as a token of friendship and agree to meet the Shyans in Frie: 
ship. The matter being explained they all, Shyans & Pawnees met 
our encampment perfectly friendly This evening we marched at 
two miles down the river & encamped on the bank of the river. 

Augst 16 Remain in camp Col Dodge with several other officers went 
up to the Shyan camp to hold a council with the Pawnees Ricearies & 
Shyans who all met and shook hands & [became] friends 

Aug 17th Marched down the river about 25 miles a S. E. course met 
during the day several war parties of different tribes of Indians cross 
some dry sandy branches perfectly dry. encamped ** opposite an Is 
land where we would have to waide for wood from three to four 
deep — The weather clear & cool - 

Augst 18th 25 miles due E course crossing several Bouoys or slous o! 
water saw some Buffalo grazing tolerable met during the day son 
war parties of Indians *° 

Augst 19. March E. course 25 miles over some sandy plains with hills 
a + * = 


68 West of Syracuse, Kansas. 

6° The camp was near Hartland, Kansas. 

70 Here the journal comes to an end, for some unknown reason. Colonel Dodgi 
his report under date of August 17, states,—‘‘Column marched down the Arkansas 
Arrived at Chouteau’s Island on the evening of the 19th, having marched seventy-f 
miles after leaving the last Cheyenne village.’’ Chouteau’s Island has been | 
at different places in a fifty mile stretch of the Arkansas, but was evidently bet weer 
Deerfield and Garden City, Kansas. 














THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISS- 
ISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Bruce BE. Manan 


New Orleans, famed for its hospitality and the charming 
quaintness of the old French Quarter, was the friendly host to 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, March 31, April 
1-2, 1927. This meeting was the twentieth annual convention 
of the historians and history lovers of the Mississippi Valley 
and the second session of the organization to be held in New Or- 
leans. At the same time the Teachers’ Section of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association held its annual meeting and 
contributed one session to the general program. 

A glanee at the registration book of the Hotel Bienville, offi- 
cial headquarters of the convention, revealed the attendance of 
one delegate from New York, one from Massachusetts, three 
from Pennsylvania, five from Michigan, two from Wisconsin, 
four from Minnesota, four from Iowa, two from South Dakota, 
three from Kansas, four from Missouri, one from North Carolina, 
three from Indiana, one from Nebraska, nine from Illinois, three 
from Tennessee, one from Florida, seven from Alabama, two 
from Georgia, four from Mississippi, five from Texas, and fif 
teen from Louisiana. Some visitors, however, having failed to 
register, the above tabulation is not quite complete. Delegates 
from the North found themselves transported from the chilly 
days of a late spring to the genial warmth and sunshine of 
Louisiana. 

Most of the formal sessions of the convention were held in the 
Cabildo, that interesting old building so filled with historie 
memories, and in the room, the Sala de Capitular, where the 
retrocession of Louisiana from Spain to France and the subse- 
quent transfer to the United States, took place. In such an ap 
propriate setting President Otto L. Schmidt ealled the conven 
tion to order, Thursday morning at ten o’clock. 
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The first program had for its theme, ‘‘ Karly Southern Indus 
try and Commerce.’’ Walter Prichard of Louisiana State | 
versity opened the program with an interesting account 
‘*Routine on a Louisiana Sugar Plantation under the Slave 
Régime.’’* He introduced his subject by describing the lay: 
of a typical sugar plantation on the Mississippi River ‘‘coas 
about 1850. Then he traced the routine of plantation labor from 
the preparation of the soil to the time when the sugar crop had 
been manufactured and sold. Marketing the sugar and molasses 
was the culmination of the year on a sugar plantation, for the 
the slaves had respite from toil until time to plant anew, and tly 
planter could then determine how much profit or loss the seasoy 
had netted him. The second paper, ‘‘Henry Miller Shreve and 
his Projects in the Mississippi Valley,’’ was read by Carolin 
Pfaff of New Orleans. ‘‘The Shreve family in America dates 
back to the year 1676,’’ Miss Pfaff said. Henry Miller Shreve, 
for whom Shreveport, Louisiana, was named, was born in 17s) 





in New Jersey. His long and interesting career in the Missis 
sippi Valley began, almost before he reached his majority, i: 
a trip to the West for furs. Fur trader, builder of river stean 
boats, navigator of inland waterways, inventor of the snagboat 
for removing treacherous snags and sawyers from the river, 
Henry Miller Shreve played an important role in the earl 
navigation of the Mississippi and its tributaries. This pape 
was followed by a discussion of ‘‘The Grain Trade of New ©: 
leans: 1804-1814”? by W. F. Galpin of Syracuse Universit) 
‘‘The Louisiana Purchase,’’ declared Mr. Galpin, ‘‘furnished a 
safe and certain outlet for the grain and flour of the Ohio Val 
ley . . . Most of this produce,’’ he continued, ‘‘was ship) 
ed from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, certain parts of wes 
ern Pennsylvania, and the southern half of the Old Northwest.” 
During the four vears, 1804 to 1807, a total of 133,403 barrels 
of flour and 43,631 bushels of corn entered New Orleans fro! 
these states. With the advent of peace in 1815, and the west 
ward movement which followed, New Orleans grew into a gral 
port of size and importance. Stella M. Drumm of the Missour 
Historical Society concluded the morning session with a paper 


on ‘‘Robert E. Lee and the Improvement of the Mississippi.” 


1 Mr. Prichard’s paper appears elsewhere in the present issue of this Revi 
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‘A little more than twenty vears before General Lee led the 
Gray Army in battle against the invaders of his country, Lieu- 
tenant Lee led a small army of workmen against the sandbars 
in the Mississippi at St. Louis,’’ said Miss Drumm. Although 
hampered by inadequate funds for this work, Lee brought the 
Father of Waters at St. Louis under control. As a reward for 
his services Lee was promoted to the rank of captain, but a still 
ereater reward was the eternal gratitude of river-men for the 
deepened harbor and improved channel. 

“The South During the Civil War’’ was the theme of the 
afternoon session on Thursday, which, like the morning session, 
was held in the Sala de Capitular of the Cabildo, with President 
Schmidt presiding. H. A. Trexler of the Birmingham South- 
ern College opened the program with a paper on ‘‘ Alabama 
Opinion of the Removal of the Confederate Capital from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond.’’ On February 4, 1861, the delegates of 
the seceding states met in Montgomery, and a month later, after 
organizing the new republic, made that city the provisional 
capital. ‘‘Immediately after the secession of Virginia in April, 
successful negotiations were opened for the removal of the seat 
of government to the bank of the James,’’ said the speaker. 
‘*\Military necessity,’’ was given as the reason for the removal, 
although some contemporaries thought that the politicians and 
oficials were tired of the rustic society and the small town 
taverns of the Alabama capital. ‘*The prestige of Virginia,’’ 
Mr. Trexler believed, ‘‘doubtless swayed opinion to a great ex- 
tent.’’ C. W. Ramsdell of the University of Texas then read a 
paper entitled ‘‘Notes on General Robert E. Lee’s Horse Sup- 
ply, 1862-1865.’’ Mr. Ramsdell sought to throw new light on 
the neglected problem of General Lee’s mobility through an 
examination into his supply of horses and mules and the prob- 
lem of keeping them in serviceable condition. ‘‘Although there 
was probably a fair supply of these animals in the South in 
1861,’’ he explained, ‘‘the great breeding regions, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and western Virginia were soon in the hands of the 
Federals.’’ By the end of 1862 there were not enough horses 
and mules within Lee’s field of supply to supply both his needs 
and those of the Confederate farmers. Throughout 1863 the 
problem became more and more acute, and Lee’s freedom of 
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movement became more and more restricted. ‘‘At the end 
the winter of 1864-65,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘when forced 
evacuate Richmond, Lee was unable to move either horses 
men with enough rapidity to get them safely away.’’ The las; 
paper on the afternoon program, ‘*Hconomic Incidence of thy 
Civil War in the South,’’ was contributed by J. L. Sellers of th 
University of Wisconsin. This paper’ consisted in the ma 
of a statistical study showing the economic losses resulting fro) 
the Civil War in the various states of the Confederacy. k) 
phasis was laid upon the reduced productivity of the southe: 
states. ‘The southern states did not recover their pre-war 
quantity of production until 1900,’’ declared Mr. Sellers. ‘‘ Due 
to adverse economic conditions resulting from the war,’’ he cor 
tinued, ‘*the southern economie, political, and cultural contribu 
tion to national development — so great before the war — has 
in comparison dwindled to insignificance.’’ 

At the conclusion of the literary part of the Thursday afte: 
noon program members of the Louisiana Historical Society es 
corted the visitors by automobile to the Judah P. Benjamin 
Memorial Home at Belle Chasse. This interesting old mansio1 
the center in its day of an extensive sugar plantation, brought 
back memories of the manorial life in the ante-bellum Sout! 
Quite properly, it seems to the reviewer, historical and patrioti 
organizations of the South have plans under way to presery 
this splendid old home as an historie shrine. 

General Allison Owen of New Orleans presided at a short 
program in the lower hallway of the mansion. He introduced 
Dean Pierce Butler of the H. Sophie Neweomb Memorial Co! 
lege, who gave a brief address on ‘‘The Diplomat of the Con 

’ 


federacy.’’ ‘*The crux of the diplomatic situation at the time 


of the attempt to establish an independent government for th 
Confederate States of America,’’ he declared, ‘‘was reeognitio! 


b J 


of this government by foreign nations.’’ This could be accon 
plished, it was thought, by economic pressure which could be 
brought to bear through cotton. Judah P. Benjamin exercised 
remarkable ingenuity in his efforts to make this poliey effectiv 
with Great Britain and France, and all but succeeded. Mrs 
F. C. Thompkins of New Orleans, a true daughter of the Old 


2 Published elsewhere in the present issue of this REVIEW. 
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South, then deseribed the praiseworthy work of the Confederate 
Daughters of America, and ended her remarks with a glowing 
tribute to Jefferson Davis. Refreshments were served by ladies 
of the Louisiana Historical Society, while a band, sent by Mayor 
A. J. O’Keefe for the occasion, played a repertory of popular 
and classical music. From Belle Chasse the delegates were 
taken by automobile to the Hotel Bienville for a dinner session. 

W. O. Hart, treasurer of the Louisiana Historical Society and 
the man who, more perhaps than any other one individual, was 
the moving factor in securing the convention for New Orleans, 
presided at the dinner. He introduced E. A. Parsons of New 
Orleans, first vice-president of the Louisiana Historical Society, 
who gave an eloquent address on the ‘‘Louisiana of La Salle.’’ 
Mr. Parsons sketched in glowing terms the career of this noted 
Frenchman who, at the mouth of the Mississippi in 1682, took 
possession of the vast region of Louisiana for his country and 
his king. 

The toastmaster then presented Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard University, historian of the United States Commission 
for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington, who told of the hopes and plans 
of the Commission he represented. ‘‘The United States George 
Washington Bi-Centenary Commission,’’ declared the distin- 
guished speaker, ‘‘hopes to secure the codperation of state and 
local historical agencies, as well as of individuals interested 
in history, to the end that the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of this noted American may be adequately and appropri- 
ately observed.’’ Mr. Hart denounced the modern school of so- 
called historians who seek to show that George Washington was 
arascal. These defamers of the ‘‘ Father of his country’’ over- 
look the fact that men before them studied Washington. His 
own studies of Washington, declared the speaker, proved that 
he was a ‘‘true man and a real lover, not a villian and a heart 
masher.’’ Moreover, Washington was the first man known to 
foresee the possibilities of the West, and therefore members of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association should have a 
particular interest in the plans to observe the bi-centenary of 
his birth. 

The evening session on Thursday, held at the Cabildo, was 
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a reception by the Louisiana Historical Society. W. O. Hart 
again presided, and introduced André Lafargue, second vie 
president of the Society, who explained the arrangement of, and 
gave a brief historical sketch of the famous old building in which 
the sessions were being held. On behalf of the city of New Or 
leans, Mayor A. J. O’Keefe extended a hearty welcome to | 

visitors, as did General Allison Owen for the Association 0} 
Commerce. Charles Rivet, in concluding the series of addresses 
of welcome, as a representative of the Louisiana Historical So 
ciety, assured the visitors that the Society felt it was a signal 


honor to be host to the historians of the Mississippi Valley. 


President Schmidt in replying to these friendly greetings 
assured the hosts of the deep gratitude of every member! 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association for the cordia 
reception, and declared that it was appropriate, indeed, to hold 
the annual convention in a place so rich in historie interest. 
Kk. A. Parsons then described briefly his collection of manu 
scripts and invited the visitors to his library to view thes 
treasures. An illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Wild Bird-Life of Louisi 
ana’’ by Standley Arthur closed the formal program of th 
evening, and refreshments served by the ladies of the Louisiana 
Historical Society concluded this enjoyable reception. 

The Friday morning session, held in the Cabildo, had as its 
theme, ‘‘Latin-American History.’’ N. Andrew N. Cleven of 
the University of Pittsburgh appeared first on the program with: 
a paper on ‘The Ecclesiastical Policy of Emperor Maximilian.” 
Mr. Cleven declared the policy of Maximilian toward the cler 
ical party in Mexico was made necessary through the effort o! 
the monarch to place the church outside the pale of politics. It 
was thus merely a phase of the age-old struggle of the temporal 
to reduce the spiritual to a position wholly outside the affairs 
of state. The clerical party in Mexico hoped to regain suprema 
cy in the overthrow of Benito Juarez, and the establishment | 
an empire, but Maximilian proved a disappointment to then 
‘‘Maximilian reaffirmed the control of the temporal over th 
spiritual, and he continued to adhere to his ecclesiastical policy,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘even during the darkest days of his reign.”’ 
I. J. Cox of Northwestern University, who visited Chile last 
year, then diseussed ‘‘Significant Phases of the Constitutional 
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Development of Chile.’’ Mr. Cox pointed out that until 1924 the 
Chilean constitution was the oldest in America with the excep 
tion of that of the United States. Chile passed through a period 


Ll 
» 


of consitutional experimentation between 1818 and 1833, but 
the constitution of 1853 endured for ninety years. In the early 
days the aristocracy of Santiago ruled and kept up the traditions 
in which they had been brought up. Then came the period of 
the liberal republic, which ended with the struggle between 
President Balmaceda and Congress. For three decades after 
1891 the experiment with a parliamentary type of government, 
known locally as the period of the democratic republic, pre- 
vailed. ‘*Political and constitutional woes in Chile,’’ he con- 
cluded, ‘‘have been increased by the two swift but bloodless dic- 
tatorships from 1924 to 1926.”’ J. Fred Rippy of Duke Uni- 
versity then contributed a paper on ‘‘ Bolivar as Seen by Yankee 
Diplomats.’’ ‘*The early agents of the United States in Latin- 
Ameriea,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘either made no comments up- 
on Bolivar or spoke favorably regarding him.’’ After 1826, 
however, these agents began to criticize his despotism, his im- 
perialism his overweening ambition, his vanity, his hypocrisy, 
and unfaithfulness to his pledges. Due allowance, though, 
must be made for the aversion these critics felt toward mon- 
archial tendencies. Bolivar’s conceit, evidenced by his saying 
that he had left Washington and Napoleon far behind, irked 
American agents in Latin America, but none, however, denied his 
military ability. The Bolivar paper was followed by an inter- 
esting account of the Pan-American Congress held in Panama 
in 1926, one hundred years after the one called by Bolivar. 
Charles W. Hackett of the University of Texas, a member of the 
official delegation of the United States government at this meet- 
ing, evaluated the ‘‘Sentiment in Favor of a Western League 
of Nations’? as expressed by the delegates. This Congress 
brought together representatives from twenty-two nations. 
Sentiment in favor of a western league of nations was expressed 
by various delegates in prepared addresses, excerpts from which 
were read by Mr. Hackett. These remarks on American solidar- 
ity culminated in the passage, by the Congress, of two resolu 
tions favorable to the proposal. 

At the conclusion of the morning session those in attendance 
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adjourned to the Patio Royal for luncheon. This interesting o|q 
building, once the Banque de la Louisiane and later the residene 
of Paul Charles Morphy, the world-famous chess player, yo) 
houses one of the charming restaurants of the old French (ua 

ter. Here one finds the old Creole menus and dishes for Which 
New Orleans is noted. Dr. Schmidt presided at this meeting ang 
introduced André Lafargue of New Orleans who gave an e|; 

quent address on the ‘‘French Governors of Louisiana.’’* [,, 
Salle, Iberville, Bienville, Périer, De Vaudreuil, Kerléric, D’ A}, 
badie, Aubry, and Laussat were made to live again in the minds 
of the hearers. 

As the luncheon session merged into the annual business meet 
ing of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Mrs. Cla 
S. Paine, secretary-treasurer of the organization, read her a 
nual report, which is summarized elsewhere in this issue of th 
Review. Mrs. Paine also reported the action of the executiy 
committee in accepting an invitation from the Historical, Mem 
orial, and Art Department of Iowa and from Drake University, 
to hold the 1928 meeting in Des Moines, an invitation delivered 
in person by Edgar R. Harlan, curator of the Historical Depart 
ment of lowa. The executive committee at its meeting the pri 
vious day had appointed, as members of the board of editors 
for three years, — Milo M. Quaife, managing editor, Benj. F. 
Shambaugh, and Homer C. Hockett. The recommendation 0! 
the managing-editor, that he be authorized to supply separates 
to contributors of articles to the Review, was approved. At a 
later meeting of the executive committee, James A. Woodburn 
was elected chairman for the coming year, and an invitation 
from C. B. Coleman to hold the 1929 meeting in Vincennes, was 
placed on file. 

The report of the nominating committee, C. S. Boucher, E. 
Merton Coulter, and Bruce E. Mahan, was then read and adopt 
ed. The following officers recommended by the committee, were 
unanimously elected: president, Joseph Schafer of the Wiscon 
sin Historical Society ; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Clara S. Pain 
of Lineoln, Nebraska; members of the executive committe 
(three years), A. O. Craven of the University of Illinois, Lester 
B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota, and Homer C. Hoc 


* Published elsewhere in the present issue of this REVIEW. 
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kett of the University of Ohio. KE. E. Dale of the University ot 
Oklahoma was selected as a member of the executive committee 
for one year to take the place made vacant by the election of Mr. 
Schafer to the presidency. Caroline Pfaff of New Orleans and 
\W. P. Webb of the University of Texas were elected members of 
the executive committee of the Teachers’ Section at a subsequent 
session of that body. 

A report of the committee on the George Rogers Clark Mem- 
orial Commission was read and approved, as was Mr. Kellar’s 
report on the work of the committee on historical codperation. 
Both committees were continued. It was voted likewise to con 
tinue support of the work having for its object the printing of 
territorial papers, the committee to be reorganized or enlarged 
as seemed best. 

The committee on resolutions — Herbert A. Kellar, Walter 
Prichard, and Fred A. Shannon, chairman — voiced the senti- 
ments of all the delegates when they extended the thanks of the 
Association to the officers for their successful administration of 
the business of the organization, and expressed appreciation to 
individuals and organizations in Louisiana and New Orleans 
for the many hospitalities and enjoyable meetings arranged for 
the occasion. These resolutions were adopted unanimously. 
Two other resolutions, one relating to the promotion of aeroplane 
photography for historical purposes, and a second for the en- 
couragement of a movement to establish a Longfellow-Evan- 
geline National Park, were referred to the executive committee 
with power to act. 

The afternoon session on Friday, held in the Cabildo, was 
devoted to miscellaneous topics. T. P. Abernethy of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, opened the program with a paper on 
‘Trade, Banks, and Democracy in the old Southwest.’’ Mr. 
Abernethy stated that at the begining of the nineteenth century 
the trade of the Southwest consisted primarily of the shipment 
of the produce of the country down the rivers to New Orleans 
on flatboats, and the importation of manufactures from Phila- 
delphia by way of Pittsburgh and thence down the rivers to the 
market towns of the West. The merchant of this period did 
his own buying in Philadelphia, his own selling in New Orleans, 
and raised his own capital without the aid of banks. After the 
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War of 1812, the introduction of the steamboat and the rapid 
agricultural development of the country brought a change 
methods of trade. The number of banks increased rapidly and 
commission merchants took over the functions of traders 0} 
early days. Banking became a profitable business. Planters 
and merchants, who made up the backbone of the Whig Party, 
were persistent advocates of state and federal banking systems, 
Small farmers, on the other hand, opposed in general the bank 
ing system as hostile to their interests. Thus banks plaved an 
important role in the polities of the Old Southwest. The second 
paper of the afternoon session was read by Kathryn T. Abbey 
of the Florida State College for Women. Miss Abbey, in dis 
cussing the ‘‘ Efforts of Spain to Maintain Sources of Informa 
tion in the British Colonies from 1776 to 1779,”’ pointed out that 
from the earliest days of the American Revolution Spain say 
in the movement an opportunity to cripple the power of England 
and to achieve two cherished desires—the withdrawal of English 
influence from the region around the Gulf of Mexico, and th 
evacuation of Gibralter. Information as to the trend of events 
in America, therefore, became of prime importance. to Spain. 
The Governor of Cuba was placed in charge of the system for 
obtaining this intelligence, and secret agents were sent to the 
American colonies from New Orleans and Havana. ‘‘The ad 
ventures of these agents form an interesting but little known 
phase of the American Revolution,’’ declared the speaker, ‘‘but 
the entrance of Spain into the war against England in 1779 
closed this particular phase of Spanish-American policy.’ 

Due to the lateness of the hour the two remaining papers on 
the afternoon program were postponed until the evening sessio! 
in order to allow the delegates to attend an open air reception by) 
the United States Daughters of 1776 and 1812 at Chalmette, near 
the Battle of New Orleans monument. At this pleasant recep 
tion W. O. Hart presided, and told briefly of the long but sue 
cessful efforts to secure an appropriate monument to mark the 
site of Jackson’s victory over the British on January 8, 1919. 
Colonel EK. A. O’Sullivan, a veteran attorney of New Orleans, 
then delivered an able address on Andrew Jackson, a New Or 
leans band furnished appropriate music, and the ladies of the 
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two organizations responsible for this hospitality dispensed re- 
freshments. 
Friday evening found the delegates again assembled in the 
Sala de Capitular of the Cabildo. In the unavoidable absence 
president-elect Joseph Schafer, President Sehmidt asked 
Louise Phelps Kellogg of the Wisconsin Historical Society to 


preside in place of her chief. Miss Kellogg very graciously ac 


epted the honor and introduced H. C, 
University, who discussed the ‘‘Cleavage between the Northern 
and Southern Farmers’ Allianees.’’ Mr. Nixon sought to ex 
plain the failure of union and the lack of solidarity between 
the National Farmers’ Alliance of the Middle West and the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union of the South. 
‘Divergence of economic interests,’’ he declared, ‘‘ was the basis 
of non-codperation between the two groups, although other fae 
tors as well tended to differentiate the Alliances.’’ The chief 
economic clash between the groups was over the manufacture of 
compound lard, the South favoring this measure, the North op 
posing. Thus the lack of common factors between cotton-grow 
ing interests and the hog-raising interests prevented union be- 
tween farmer groups in the North and in the South. John W. 
Oliver of the University of Pittsburgh read the second paper of 
the evening, having as his subject ‘‘Louis Kossuth’s Appeal to 
the Middle West, 1851-1852.’’  ‘**This vear, 1927,’’ declared the 
speaker, ‘‘marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of Louis Kos 
suth’s visit to the United States.’’ For three months he was 
the guest of different cities in the Middle West, and during those 
three months this section was stirred with excitement such as 
it had not known since the triumphal journey of Lafayetie 
twenty-seven years before. Kossuth’s name had a peculiar ap 
peal to the Middle West as his fight for liberalism in Hungary 
had made him a hero. His journey from New York to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington was a triumphal procession. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis vied 
in showing honor to the Hungarian patriot. After a brief stop 
in Mobile, he continued on around the coast, up to New York and 
thence to Europe. From Kossuth’s point of view, however, his 
visit to America was a failure. Despite sympathy with his 
cause and generous gifts of money, the people of America were 


Nixon of Vanderbilt 
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not yet ready to cross the ocean and fight for the cause of de 
racy in Murope. 

The presidential address of Dr. Otto L. Schmidt of Chicas 
concluded the literary sessions for the day. Dr. Schmidt read 


an excellent paper * entitled ‘‘The Mississippi Valley in 1s} 





through an Englishman’s Diary.’’? The interesting data pr 
sented were taken from a diary written by George Flower, th 
son of Richard Flower, who was associated with Morris Birk 
beck in the founding of the English settlement at Albion, Ed 
wards County, Illinois, in 1818. The diary treats of his journ 

from New York to Baltimore and through Pennsylvania, Ohi 

Kentucky, and Tennessee, but the paper as read described on! 

his trip from Pittsburgh through Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennes 
see. The diary was interestingly written as the author, a young 
man of twenty-nine years, had gained skill of expression in writ 
ing a diary of an earlier trip through France. His America: 
diary shows acute observation and exhibits an optimistic view 
of the future of the country. Two vears after his journey, the 
colony in Illinois was founded by English farmers who hoped 
to improve their conditions in America. The diary, now tli 
property of the Chicago Historical Society, was presented to 
that organization by Mrs. Beatrice Flower-Pollack, a great 
granddaughter of the author. 

Due to the lateness of the hour, EK. C. Barker of the Universit 
of Texas declined to give his scheduled address on ‘‘Stephen F. 
Austin’s Place in History.’’ Mr. Barker, however, kindly loan 
ed the reviewer a brief summary of his paper for this account 
of the New Orleans meeting. ‘‘Stephen F. Austin founded tli 
first American colony in Texas. His purpose was to develop a 
Mexican state and by force of example to spread political stabil 
ity, education, and economic development progressively south 
ward. With this loyal purpose, aided by diplomacy and ability 
of high order, Austin was successful in maintaining harmon) 
for some years between his settlers and the Mexican gover! 
ment. But for the work done then it seems likely that Texas 
would never have been settled by Anglo-Americans, and that 
it would be a Mexican state today. This opinion does not ignore 
the momentum of the ‘Historical Movement.’ Austin’s diff 





4 Published elsewhere in the present issue of this REVIEW. 
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eult 


nrietors, but they were not less great. Indeed, Stephen F. Aus- 


Ities were different from those of the English colonial pro- 


tin might justly be termed the greatest colonial proprietary in 
American history.’’ 

At the close of the evening session, delegates were given the 
opportunity to visit the home of KE. A. Parsons and to inspect 
his extensive collection of valuable manuscripts. 

With Walter Prichard presiding, the program of the History 
Teachers’ Section began at 9:30 o’clock Saturday morning. 
Philip G. Neserius of the Louisiana Polytechnic Institute read 
a paper on the ‘‘New History.’’ ‘‘Conceptions of history flue- 
tuate,’’ declared the speaker. ‘‘We are still too political in our 
outlook. The history of any nation may be understood more 
from its artistic, religious, and social movements than by refer- 
ence to its industries or political machinery.’’ The greatest 
value of history, the speaker believed, lay in the training it 
should give in the historical method of investigation. Florence 
Bernd of the Senior High School for Boys, Macon, Georgia, then 
read an able paper on ‘‘Opportunities for Teaching Civies in 
Connection with Early European History.’’ Miss Bernd sug 
gested a plan whereby various events and conditions in early 
European history can be aligned with the study of our national 
constitution and such problems as immigration, sanitation, re- 
creation, crime, and punishment. With W. O. Lynch, who had 
replaced Mr. Prichard, presiding, W. P. Webb of the University 
of Texas coneluded the morning program with a paper entitled 
‘Are there Prime Factors in History?’’ In answering this 
query Mr. Webb made an analysis of history showing that the 
subject was concerned primarily with the state and its activity. 
‘‘History,’’ he continued, ‘‘stands as an introduction to the 
specialized subjects, such as economics, sociology, polities, gov- 
ernment, religion, ethics, philosophy, psychology, art, and litera 
ture.’” As such, history has many technical terms which need 
to be clearly defined. The speaker recommended that teachers 
and textbook writers and scholars should unite in listing the 


special terms of history that are necessary for an understanding 
of the subject, and that they should work out coéperatively a 
handbook of historical terms. Solon J. Buck of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, in the absence of A. C. Krey of Minnesota 
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University, chairman of the committee on history and othe 
social studies in the schools, then read a report submitted by Mr 
Krey as to the progress of this work. With this sessioy 
literary part of the New Orleans meeting came to an end. 

Saturday afternoon was devoted to a sight-seeing tour, 
first part of which was a tramp through the old French Quart 
ot New Orleans led by Sylvia F. Metealf of the Louisiana Hi, 
torical Society. Starting at the Cabildo, the delegates \ 
to the house in old Rue Royale where Patti spent the winter 
1861 while singing at the French Opera House. Thene 
pilgrimage continued to Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carr 
the Court of the Two Sisters on Royal Street. Three char 
ing courtyards or patios, that of the Green Shutter Cof 
House, of the Neal Leach residence, and of the Moses reside) 
were inspected next. A short stop at the Patio Royal, where 
delegates had luncheon on Friday, preceded a visit to the sit 
the old French Opera House built in 1859 and destroyed by fi 
in 1919. The excursion continued to the site of the old St. Louis 
Hotel, built in 1838, and then to the house which was made read 
for Napoleon when plans were laid in 1820 to rescue him from St 
Helena. The group visited next the building, now a convent 
which was formerly the Orleans Theater, and where famous 
quadroon balls were once held. The interesting jaunt ended 
the old Absinthe House on Bourbon Street, once a famous 
dispensary of choice liqueur but now only a ghost of its forme 
glory. 

A trip on Lake Pontchartrain, the Industrial Canal, and | 
Mississippi River on the Steamship Alexandria, a courtes 
tendered by the Board of Commissioners of the Port of Ne 
Orleans, afforded the delegates an opportunity to see the ma 
velous water front of this second largest port in America. On 


group of visitors who failed to make contact with the main bod) 
enjoyed a self-directed tour of the New Orleans harbor; whi! 
another belated group, under the efficient guidance of Margaret 
EK. Harnett of New Orleans, embarked on a power boat tour o! 
Lake Pontchartrain, thence by motor through the beautiful parks 
of the Creseent City. 

Nightfall found the delegates speeding north, east, and west, 
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carrying home memories of a most satisfactory convention, and 
of the many hospitalities for which New Orleans is famed. 

The attendance at the meeting, while not as large as usual, 
vas gratifying. Perhaps the literary part of the program was 
somewhat crowded, especially since the place of meeting was 
so far removed from the headquarters of the Association, but the 
charming hospitality of the hosts more than offset this disad 
vantage. 

No small part of the success of the New Orleans meeting was 
due to the strenuous efforts of W. O. Hart and his co-workers of 
the local committee on arrangements. They spared no labor 
nor expense to make the visit of the delegates to New Orleans 
a most pleasant experience. The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association will go down in 
the annals of the organization as a thoroughly successful con 
vention. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1926-27 

By Mrs. C. 8S. Parne 


The mid-year meeting was held, as usual, in connection with 
the meeting of the American Historical Association in Rochester, 
Dee, 28-30, 1926. Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, president, presided at 
the session Wednesday morning. Three important papers were 
read, ‘‘ Illinois to Oregon in 1852,’’ by C. A. Duniway of Carleton 
College, from a diary written by his mother at the age of seven 
teen; ‘*The High Tide of the French Conquest in North Amer- 
ica,’’ by G. A. Wood of Lake Forest College; ‘‘The St. Lawrence 
in the Boundary Settlement of 1783,’’ by G. W. Brown of Toron 


to University. The chairman of the program committee for 
the mid-year meeting was Homer C. Hockett. The annual din 
ner was held the same evening; Dr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, toast- 
master, provided a clever program of entertainment of three 
minute speeches. 


At the meeting in Springfield in May, 1926, three invitations 
were extended for 1927, by citizens of Cincinnati, Memphis, and 
New Orleans. No deciding vote was taken. In June, 1926, a 
poll by mail resulted in a majority of the committee’s voting in 
favor of New Orleans. The president appointed Mr. W. O. 
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Hart, chairman of the local committee on arrangements. Tho 
Association is indebted to Mr. Hart and the local committee for 
the printing and distribution of the programs and for the « 


cellent arrangements for entertainment. The program eo) 


mittee appointed consisted of Prof. EK. M. Violette, chairma) 
Melvin J. White, and William O. Lynch. 

A committee from this Association, Arthur C. Cole, chairma) 
Was appointed to cooperate with the George Rogers Clark Me) 
orial Commission. 

The committee on the printing of the territorial papers has 
continued active during the year. James A. Woodburn, chair 
man, directed the work. Letters have been sent by the Seer 
tary twice during the year to certain members of the [us 
and Senate urging that they support the bill for printing t! 
territorial papers as a unified collection. 

The committee on cooperation in historical work, Herbert A 
Kellar, chairman, has been continued for final report. 

The president appointed Dr. C. S. Boucher, chairman, KE. Mer 
ton Coulter, and Bruce Mahan to serve upon the nomi 
committee. 

Three members have paid life-dues during the vear, Chaunce 
S. Boucher, Ralph Budd, and James A. Woodburn. Total men 
ship to date is 921. There is a slight increase over last year, 
the loss by death, cancellation, and for non-payment of dues 
numbering 49. Young members of the Association will find it 
economical to pay life dues. 

Numerous letters have been received by the Seeretary con 
menting upon the activities of the Association during the past 
twenty years, all expressing the greatest appreciation of the 
ProcerpixGs and the Review. 

James C. Malin of the University of Kansas, has been a} 
pointed to prepare the program for the joint session to be held 
in Washington, D.C., in December, 1927. 

The officers and members of the executive committee express 
appreciation on behalf of the Association to the guarantors for 
their continued support, to Dr. Otto L. Schmidt for his generous 
contributions, to Milo M. Quaife for his efficient management o! 
the Review and to Dr. James A. Woodburn, chairman of the ex 
cutive committee. 
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A summary of the Treasurer’s financial report tor the year 
ling March 31, 1927 (presented in full to the Association at 
nnual business session) is appended: 
Balance, April 1, 1926 ; ; ‘ ; $1 
ts, April 1, 1926 to April 1, 1927: 


r ! 


Individual membership fees . , : $ 11.00 


ot t.04 


Library membership fees - ‘ ; ; 1,592.50 
Sustaining life membership fees . : . 9 040.00 
Guarantee for printing publications . : 750.00 

ok sales ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; : 396.61 
Dues of new members . : ; ; P 214.25 
Interest on liberty bonds = : ‘ ‘ 85.00 


Miscellaneous sources ° . ‘ P . 14.75 
Total receipts ‘ : , ; ‘ $9,104.11 
Total , ‘ ; ; ; : ; $6,481.78 


irsements: 


Publieations . ’ : : . . $2,754.70 


Expense of editorial office . ‘ . ‘ 88.90 


Clerical salary ; : ; , ' : 795.00 
Postage and express ’ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 166.64 
Commissions . ‘ ; ; - : ‘ 361.80 
Traveling expense . ; ; ; ; : 170.33 
Miscellaneous printing . : , ; 81.50 


Miscellaneous office expense . ; ‘ ‘ 34.25 
Total disbursements . : ; , $4,453.12 


Balanee, April 1, 1927 é ; : , $2,028.66 
Analysis of Balance 
Cash in bank, per statement, April 1,1927 . . $1,429.50 
Plus: error in bank balance October 30, 1926 10.00 


439.50 

Less: cheek outstanding ; . , : 5.00 
Cash balanee in checking account ; F . $1,484.50 
Cash balance in savings account . : : ; 592.16 


$2,026.66 
h on hand ; : ‘ ; ; . - 2.00 


Total Cash on hand, April 1, 1927 
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Lincoln, Nebraska, March 26, 1927 

This is to certify that we have made a cash audit of th 
counts of Clara Paine, secretary of the Mississippi Valli 
Historical Association for the period April 1, 1926, to Any 
1927, and that the foregoing is a correct statement of re 
and disbursements for the period. 

All receipts were verified by checking stubs of cash receipt 
retained by the Secretary, and all disbursements have been \ 
fied by checking approved vouchers and cancelled checks 
same. The balance on hand has been verified by the state: 
and pass book of the National Bank of Commerce, of Linco] 
Nebraska. Liberty bonds in the amount of two thousand do 
(face value) are held by the Commerce Trust Company of | 
coln, Nebraska, for safe keeping. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wiacatns-Bascock Company, Public Accountant 


By B. H. Wicerss 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rise of American Ciwwilization. By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. 
Beard. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1927. Vol. I, 824; 
Vol. II, 828 pp. Illustrations. $12.50.) 

[his is a ripe, notable book. Its quality and its maturity are obvious 

any careful reader. It ought to be read and pondered by every pro 
fessional historical worker, for all of these need to know that such an 
approach to American history as the Beards have taken, is possible, and 
that such a synthesis as this can actually exist. The lay-reader will 

} irdly know what to do with it - and the student will be bewildered when 

tries to articulate it with anything else that he can find to read. It 

s the only great book on American history, known to the reviewer, of 

which it may, in general, be said that one may turn to it at any stage in 

the development of American life with the high probability that the text 
will not give a clear, orderly, and factuated narrative of what occurred. 

There is not even the pose of presenting the facts, so that conclusions 

may be drawn from them. Yet the book is full of facts, catholic in in- 

sion and often painstakingly accurate in presentation; but they are 
generally incidental to some conelusion that has pre-determined their 
selection and arrangement. Events as events have no place in the 
scheme of history that is here revealed. Personalities, as affecting results, 
are equally negligible. Chronology, in any visible form, is unimportant. 

The greater part of the two dignified volumes is the exposition of an 

interpretation that is commonly economic; and behind which lies the 

pparent belief of the authors that the theories actuating our leaders 
were generally wrong, and that our statesmen have persistently indulged 

n eager rationalizing that has called (until now in vain) for ‘‘satirical 

spectators . . . to turn the weapons of Juvenal and Swift upon the 

diligent apostles of reetitude’’ (1, 671). 

To those who do not believe that the American experiment has been, 
on the whole, an exhibit in successful government, and to those who do 
not believe that the right to enjoy the fruits of industry is worth pro- 

ting, the picture here presented may be convincing. It is based upon 

ish, with elass against class providing the man-power and the bitter- 
ness. It brings out the humbleness of the American origin, and portrays 
the rapid emergence, in colonial days, of the town aristocracy, able and 
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willing to ride hard upon the little farmers. ‘* Populism and React 
is the title of the chapter that deals with the constructive period 
Hamilton and Washington; and the democracy of Jackson is deseri! 
as “‘A Triumphant Farmer-Labor Party.’’ It goes on from 
themes, so entitled, to ‘‘The Polities of Acquisition and Enjoym nt 
and ‘*The Gilded Age,’’ and towards the end notes, with satisfa 
the agrarian agitations of today, with their promise of ‘‘troubles 
the apostles of serenity’’ (II, 712 

In the distribution of space, the work is more conservative than s 
of our recent histories, the Civil War falling at the beginning of Volw 
Il. The treatment of that war presents one of the rather numerons 
contradictions that the authors have had to face. To them it seems 
be ‘‘The Second American Revolution.’’ They deseribe it as irresistib); 
and unavoidable, and attribute to it ‘‘vast changes in the arrange 
of classes, in the accumulation and distribution of wealth, in the cours 
of industrial development, and in the Constitution inherited from 
Fathers’’ (II, 53). It was, they say, a social war; and its section 
arrangement was no more than an accident. Professor and Mrs. Beard 
are in line (though well advanced on it) with the modern disposition 1 
ignore the details of battles and military history, but they seem to forget 
for the moment their own idea, to whose development so much attentio1 
is elsewhere given, that it is the larger impersonal forces that prod 
the results, and that wars are symptomatic rather than causative. |i 
highly improbable that the Civil War could have been at once the 
of the changes of the last sixty years in the United States, and 
incidental consequence of the inevitable industrialization of so 
There is some ground today for a belief that slavery was, in the fifties 
of the last century, riding for a fall even among its own people, an 
eventual abandonment by the South does not seem inherently 
difficult than either the taxation of incomes or the establishment of 
ernment control over railroads. There is even better ground for a co. 
viction that the extension of governmental activities, and the elaborat 


of constitutional interpretation respecting interstate corporations \ 
have come even though profound peace had rested in America betweet 
1861 and 1865. Yet the Beards more than once reeur to their phr 
and idea of the Civil War as a ‘‘second revolution’’ in spite of their « 
sistent pains to show the general freedom of American evolution fron 
the influence of cataclysmie events. 

In the treatment of recent matters, the work accepts as proved, 
thesis of Mr. Barnes. Idealism is handled with irony. The atta 
Belgium is described as part of ‘‘the story for babes’’ (IT, 617 
American people were gulled by the ‘‘Entente articles of faith;’’ 
question any part of the ‘‘ Allied war dogma,’’ they say, ‘‘was to set 
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s self down as a boor and a ‘Hun’ and, after 1917, as a traitor to 
‘ica besides.’’ Yet the authors cannot resist the temptation to gibe 
‘German-Americans who had wrung money from beer or pork or 
‘and who ‘‘found no trouble in breaking into the court at Ber 
‘and at Americans of native stock, who ‘‘sated with the culture of 
ocal bourgeoisie, got thrills in the presence of His Imperial and 
al Majesty at Potsdam’’ (II, 613). They come to the interesting 
ision that ‘‘From no record at present available does it appear 
Wilson ever surrendered his personal conviction that, as far as the 
ses and objects of the war were concerned, there was no ground for 
ssuming that either party to the conflict had any special merit of 
rhteousness to be accepted at face value’’ (II, 629). They run great 
in the absence of his personal papers, in drawing a character for 
ir. Wilson from the writings of his associates. 
lhe chapters on the American intellect, which they treat in the spirit 
e ‘*new history,’’ are genuine and useful contributions, even though 
authors hardly know how to relate them to the grand mosaic that 
have constructed. As sound historians, they cannot help believing 
the birth of a new idea may be a causal force of imposing result; 
they deseribe literary, philosophical, artistic, and theological facts 
i genuine respect and sincerity. Yet here is an apparent paradox 
their work, for in treating political, economic, and social convictions, 
show continually a belief that these are merely the symptoms of 
reer and uneontrollable forces. If the politician’s theory of society 
n be only the resultant of his inheritance and environment, the philo- 
pher’s and poet’s must be no more. If, however, the latter can rise 
ove inheritance and start a new idea, then the same possibility must 
conceded to the political leader even though he be possessed of wealth 
d standing. The contradiction of principles is repeatedly evident in 
e book; but the chapters on literature and thought are entirely ad- 
rable. ; 
In the mechanical matters of execution and printing, the books are 
irprisingly fine. The proofs have been well read, and few errors have 


been noted in matter of fact. There is one slip when the words ‘‘and 


hall be’’ are worked into Jackson’s defiant toast: ‘‘Our Union: it must 


be preserved’? (1, 560) ; and again when the date 1922 is given for Pres 


7 





lent Harding’s ratification of the Colombian treaty, which oceurred in 


1921 (IT, 517 


FreperIc L. Paxson 


D rialism and World Politics. By Parker Thomas Moon. New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1926. xv + 583 pp. Maps. 


‘The imperialism of these last five decades will rank . . . as one 
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of the major phases of modern history and one of the two or three fore 
most problems in world politics and world economics,’’ says Professor 
Moon in the Preface of this book in which he proceeds to show the causes. 
aims, and processes of modern imperialism. 

An Introduction of two brief chapters sketches an outline of develo, 
ment through mereantilism, laissez-faire, and the anti-imperialism of the 
mid-Victorian age. Here, also, the setting of modern imperialism is dis 
covered to be in the ‘‘logie of economic necessity,’’ wherein surplus 
manufactures, the revolution in means of communication wroucht by 
steam and electricity, a demand for tropical and subtropical products 


and surplus capital are super-potent factors. Add to the economie fa 


‘ 


tors a ‘‘spirit of nationalism,’’ which characterizes much of the nin: 
teenth and the twentieth centuries, and all that remains to be found is a 
moral sanction — the duty of more advanced peoples to extend the bless 
ings of civilization into dark corners of the earth, a mission civilisatr 
In the ‘‘Dynamies of Imperialism’’ the author points out what con 
modities figure in imperialism and which groups of people are direct}y 


interested, for ‘‘not the whole so-called ‘capitalist class,’ as many an 
earnest Socialist would have us believe, but only a minority of business 
interests are directly interested in imperialism.’’ This minority it 

cludes the exporters and manufacturers of goods used by colonies; th: 
importers of tea, coffee, sugar, rubber, and other commodities not pr 

duced in temperate zones; the importers of those things which play s 

important a part in modern industrial life, such as cotton, metals, oil, and 
coal; the manufacturers of naval and military supplies and other things 
used in large quantities in developing a colony; and, ‘‘the most influe 

tial of all groups, the bankers, who may be said not only to have a direet 
interest in imperialism, through colonial investments, but to represent 
indirectly all the above mentioned interests, for banks have financi 

fingers in every industrial pie.’’ Influential allies of all these are many 
naval and military officers, diplomats, colonial officials and their families 
explorers, politicians, and missionaries. 

With the stage set and the principal characters identified, the author 
proceeds to show how, in actual practice, imperialism has worked to 
obtain colonies, protectorates, spheres of influence or whatnot in Africa 
Asia, Latin-Ameriea, and the South Seas. No attempt will be made her 
to evaluate the narrative so far as it relates primarily to European im 
perialism, but, in a periodical devoted to American history, it is not m 
fitting to call attention to the parts of the book dealing especially wit! 
the imperialistic tendencies of the United States. These are found, for 
the most part, in the chapters concerned with ‘‘The Battle of Concessions 
in the Far East, Fortunes of War and Profits of Peace in Pacifi 
Islands,’’ and ‘‘The Policy of the United States toward Latin-America,”’ 


79 ¢6 
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though a relatively recent protective interest in Liberia and the still 
more recent appearance of American oil interests in Persia, Russia and 
the Near East show that capital seeking investment and the struggle for 
raw materials ignore boundaries and flout any attempt at national or 
eyen continental or hemispherical exclusiveness. 
In general, touching only those parts of the story which more or less 
ectly relate to the United States, Professor Moon has handled his ex 
sive materials in a masterly manner and has produced an account with 
hich there is to be found little fault as to major statements or con 
isions. Some details lend themselves to a little questioning. For 


sample, it is not quite in keeping with the facts to assert, even parenthe- 


‘ally, that in the General Act of Berlin of 1884 the United States 
‘took a prominent part in the proceedings.’’ To say that the represen 
tive of the United States, H. S. Sanford, took a prominent part and 
served as Bismarck’s tool to some degree, would be quite in keeping with 
»record. In discussing the Samoan issue of 1888-89, the author gives 


the impression that it was the hurricane that brought a calmer feeling 


ul smoothed the way to the Berlin agreement, whereas the preparations 
for the conference had already been perfected before the tragic destrue- 
on of German and American war vessels occurred. The maneuver of 
the British naval commander at Manila in 1898 is overestimated as to its 
significance, for, as the correspondence printed in Die Grosse Politik, 
which is cited in a footnote, demonstrates, Vice-Admiral von Diederichs 
was not expected to precipitate a crisis in German-American relations 
irrespective of the action of the British squadron. Again, when dealing 
vith the preliminaries of the Spanish-American War, the wrong im 
pression is left by a statement that President McKinley, ‘‘ without in 
forming Congress of Spain’s latest concession,’’ asked authority to in- 
tervene in Cuba. To say that Secretary Knox, in 1911, made a conven 
tion ‘‘for a loan of $15,000,000 to Niearagua’’ implies that it was to 
have been a government loan, whereas a bankers’ loan was contemplated. 
In dealing with the Mexiean imbroglio, John Lind ought to be placed in 
Minnesota rather than Indiana, and Victoriana Huerta should have been 
allowed to get the cargo of munitions which Admiral Mayo did not 
succeed in intereepting. Slips like these, however, are insignificant in 
the general excellence of the analysis. 

There are times when the reader of this story of imperialism in rela 
tion to world polities, has a feeling that the author is inclined to read 
into events more meaning than they actually had. <A greater part is 
unquestionably played by pure chance, and some of the episodes which 
appear so damning have their origin quite as much in bungling as in 
Machiavellian foresight. On the whole, however, a most sane and tem 
perate tone is preserved. The work is no diatribe against imperialism 
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although it is an indictment — but an attempt, and a noteworthy one. 
to analyze motives and events, to put in their proper relations seeming]; 
unrelated happenings, and finally to evaluate the benefits and dis 
vantages of this most potent factor of world history. 

While there is no formal bibliography, the footnotes are generous ar 
introduce the reader to a wide range of literature which allows him + 
check up the author’s statements and to pursue to almost any lengths 
an investigation of any or all of the varied topics considered. 


Lester BuRRELL SHIPPE! 


A History of Barbados, 1625-1685. By Vincent T. Harlow. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926. xviii+ 347 pp. $7. 

Mr. Harlow, lecturer in modern history at University College, Sout! 
ampton, has made a distinct contribution by his study of a period of 
British colonial history, which has long been neglected. That 
Britisher should have done this piece of work is keenly appreciated } 


oer 


rhere is one reflection,’’ declares Professor 
H. E. Egerton, distinguished scholar and ardent Britisher, in the Fore 
word, ‘‘which must give satisfaction to all in Great Britain who are 
interested in colonial history. At one time it seemed possible that when 
they had well-nigh exhausted the ground of their own colonial history, 
American writers might proceed to monopolize the field of the British 
West Indies. Fortunately the labours of Dr. Lilian Benson, Messrs. 
Williamson, Higham, and Harlow (to mention the names of those with 
whose work I am most familiar) have made impossible such a consumma 
tion.’ 


certain of his colleagues. 


Mr. Harlow has been able to get at the heart of the story of British 
interest in Barbados through seven chapters, two appendixes and tw 
maps. There is also a foreword, a preface, a bibliography and an index 
The Bibliography is unusually full, giving evidence of the research neces 
sary to prepare this work. Appendix A deals briefly, but well, with the 
local government of the island, taking up the British vestry, the justices 
of the peace, the Courts of Common Pleas, other courts, and the Legis 
lature; Appendix B deals with the population, giving figures of the 
number of whites and blacks on the island during the years between 
1628 and 1922, and a population chart. 

Chapter i deals with the early period, 1625-40, during which Barbados, 
after having lain ‘‘alone, fronting the long unceasing roll of the At 
lantie’’ and ‘‘for many dreaming centuries untenanted and silent,” 
neglected, nay almost unknown to the Spanish, beeame the basis of 
3ritish operations in the West Indies. The activities of Samuel Gordon. 
the Powells (John and Henry), Sir William Courteen, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Wolverton, Henry Hawley, William Tufton, and Henry Huncks 
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As 


this period, are discussed in a very able manner. The causes which 
inevitable strife between the various interests concerned in the 
and, are also dealt with in a clarifying manner. Mr. Harlaw does not 

eal his admiration for the services of Sir William Courteen nor the 
ntempt which he feels for the noble Earl of Carlisle, giving the full 
ognition due to the former. Chapter ii takes up the crucial period 
tween 1640 and 1650. Great emphasis is justly placed upon the efforts 
this tiny island to seek a dominion status. Especially interesting 
the description of the work of Sir Francis Willoughby and Colonel 
lames Modiford. Chapter iii deals with Barbados in the Protectorate. 
‘re, again, emphasis is justly placed upon the larger significance of the 
ents of that period, such as the increase in Dutch trade, and the closer 


nomic union between mother country and colony and the larger de- 


of colonial self-government given the Barbadians. The reviewer 
however, unable to appreciate the conclusion of the author concerning 


» Cromwellian expedition to the West Indies. It does not seem that 
expedition which left Britain in control of Barbados and Jamaica 
n justly be termed ‘‘ill-fated.’’ Chapter iv takes up the Willoughby 
of the two Willoughbys (Sir Francis and Sir William). Chapter v des- 
ribing the work of Governors Atkins and Dutton during the period 
imperial consolidation, is well done. The author explains that it 
was the importance of the sugar industry and the desire of the home 
government to control, that resulted in reducing Barbados to the worst 
rm of colonial control, and that encouraged smuggling and kindred 
legal trade practices. Chapter vi, in many respects the most impor- 
tant of all, deals with the trade relations between Barbados and New 
England. Mr. Harlow is of the opinion that the trade entente between 
them accounts for the prosperity of New England in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. His handling of this phase of the subject is very 
well done, indeed. The last chapter takes up the Barbadian labor prob- 
lem, treating in detail the nature and operation of the indenture system 
and negro slavery. The author has gathered a storehouse of information 
on these two subjects which is invaluable in any study of the British 
lonial system, at least as applied to the West Indies. The British may 


Y 


it deserve the odium which attaches, nowadays, to the origination of 
these two forms of human servitude, but they certainly deserve the odium 
which attaches to them as the greatest slavers of all modern times. both 
as regards the total number enslaved and the amount of wealth involved 
in such property. It is refreshing, therefore, to have so distinguished 
i Scholar as Mr. Harlow lay bare, as he has in this chapter, the systems 
in all their hideousness. He declares: ‘‘Generally speaking, however, 
the weight of evidence proves incontestably that the conditions under 
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which white labour was procurred and utilized in Barbados were per 
sistently severe, occasionally dishonourable, and generally a disgrace 
the English name.”’ 


On the whole Mr. Harlow has produced a work of very great value. 
It is well documented, the style pleasing, and the organization satisfac. 
tory. The book may be worth twenty-one shillings but, good as it 


doubtedly is, it is not worth seven dollars. 


in- 
N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN 


Historical Memoirs of New California by Francisco Palou, O. F. M. 
Edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1926. Vol. 1, xevi + 331; Vol. II, xii + 390: Vol. IIL 
xi +399; Vol. IV, xiv + 446 pp. Illustrations. ) 

Professor Bolton has once again placed students of the history of the 
Southwest under obligation to him by making accessible an important 
source of information. Pal6u’s New California, the first general history 
of the founding of Upper California, has been translated into English 
for the first time in these volumes, and, in addition, the laborious task of 
establishing a clear text has been accomplished for the first time in any 
language by this competent scholar. After a thorough examination of 
the work, the reviewer feels that it is not in any sense an exaggeration 
to state that the editor in this effort has surpassed his earlier work on 
Father Kino, which won well-deserved encomiums (see this Review, 
VI, pp. 428-30) on the oceasion of its appearance. At that time it was 
regretted that lack of funds prevented the continuation of his series, of 
which this was volumes three and four, on Spain in the West. Thesi 
books under review mark a resumption of the earlier plan to publish 
the immensely valuable materials that Professor Bolton has amassed in 
his years of study. In the interim, however, his translation and publica- 
tion of Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain’s claim to Georgia (Ber- 
keley, 1925), has served to demonstrate the unity of Spain’s effort iv 
her northern borderlands from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Fray Francisco Palou ‘‘was a distinguished son of the Franciscan 
Province of Mallorea’’ who came under the instruction of Father 
Juniper Serra at Palma in 1740, and thereby began ‘‘a lifelong associa- 
tion, ending only with the death of Serra, forty-four years later.’’ In 
1749 the two sailed on their life mission. In Mexico they became mem- 
bers of the famous Francisean College of San Fernando, and for nine 
vears served a rude apprenticeship among the Indians of the Sierra 
Gorda northeast of Querétaro. With the expulsion of the Jesuits, they 
were sent to Lower California, where Pal6éu served as president of the 
missions for four years, when he was called from ‘‘the exile’’ of that 
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peninsula to rejoin his master at Monterey on the advent of the 
In the north, in 1776, he founded Mission Dolores on San 


ans. 
sco Bay and for eight years presided over its destinies, at the 
me serving as vice-president under Serra. On the latter's 
ths he became president of all the missions of New California. In 
} he returned to Mexico and was honored by appointment as superior 
College of San Fernando. He lived in this position long enough 
jov the fame that the publication of his celebrated Vida de! Padre 
produced. Palou, it will be seen, as an eye-witness of the events 
the formative years’’ in New California, was admirably equipped 
‘ite their chronicle. 
the ten-year period up to 1783, Palou devoted his spare time at 
on Carmel and Mission Dolores to the writing of his New California. 
ile he explored, ran a farm, managed mule trains, built a church, 
ed infants, solemnized marriages, and went on errands of merey 
to Indian villages and to the presidio, he made a practice of chronicling 
temporary happenings. These records he called Noticias de Nueva 
fornia.”’ Although completed in the above year, it was not pub 
shed until 1792, when Fray Francisco Garcia Figueroa incorporated 
ts contents in a larger work on the history of New Spain. A nine 
th century Mexican reprint and a limited edition based on this, which 
s published in San Francisco in 1574, tell the story of its transmission. 
fessor Bolton has gone behind these printed texts to the best man 
ript that has survived, namely, the Figueroa copy of the lost original. 
In so doing he has discovered ‘‘a multitude of variations’’ in the printed 
xts, and, while giving all readings, has based his text on the manuscript 
py. 
In this work we have a precious record of the early years of California 
mposed by an eye-witness whose ‘‘aim was to keep a faithful record 
r the archive of his College without any thought of immediate publica 
tion. Nearly one-half of the work consists of original documents by 
his narrative is authenticated. Some of the records are not avail 


now in any other form. Indeed, the Noticias still constitute the 


hest single source for the history of California during its pioneer period, 


> 99 


the sixteen years from 1767 to 1783. In its present form Volume I 
vers the five years of Francisean labor in Lower California; Volume 
II relates the story of the founding of the first group of five missions; 
Volume ITI is principally concerned with Serra’s visit to Mexico in 1773, 
but also contains accounts of the missions and narratives of voyages and 
irneys such as the Anza expedition from Sonora; while the coneluding 
ume relates in detail the voyages to the North Pacific, the founding 


f San Francisco, the Yuma massacre, and a host of other events. The 
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writer sweeps a broad canvas with a sure brush and leaves a « 
picture of great human interest. 

The editor’s sure command over his materials is abundantly eyid 


in the wealth of footnotes, wisely made unobtrusive by relegation to 
back of each volume. The immense knowledge of local geography 
idenced in the notes to the diary of the Fages-Crespi expedition (I. 
329-55) is particularly impressive. In addition, he has great! 


Vv 7 


ana 
aug 


hanced the value of the set by the printing of ‘‘some thirty rare 
unpublished letters to or from Father Paléu’’ in the appendixes of Volume 
IV. For obvious reasons a formal bibliography is not included, but the 
reader will welcome the ample index at the end of the last volume. The 
translation is smooth and has successfully preserved the artless simp]i 
city of the original. The retention of the archaic ‘‘X’’ in such words 
as guadalarana and guanaxruato in the editor’s life of the author, while 
permissable in the text, might be questioned, particularly as the map 
in Volume I rather inconsistently spells them guadalajara and guana 
juato in accordance with the modern practice. The books are profusely 
illustrated with reproductions of rare pictures, with modern phot 


Y 


graphs, and old maps. The printing is excellently done on paper of 
superior quality and, in general, the mechanics of the books is worthy of 
the high standards set by the University of California Press. 

The reviewer finds little to single out for adverse criticism. The im- 
plication (I, xxxv), that Herman Cortés was the founder of Compostela, 
the old capital of Nueva Galicia, is obviously a mistake as this honor 
belongs to Nuno de Guzman. The word Catalan, accented througho 
has by long usage become so thoroughly domesticated in English that the 
accent might well be dropped. These are minor considerations, hov 
ever, beside the fact that Professor Bolton has made available in Engli 
a basic book on an important period of American history. 


sn 


ARTHUR S. Arron 


Historical Documents Relating to New Mexico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Ap- 
proaches thereto, to 1773. Collected by Adolph F. A. Bandelier and 
Fanny R. Bandelier. Edited by Charles Wilson Hackett. (Wash 
ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1926. Vol. II, xi-+ 
497 pp. Map.) 

‘‘Throughout the entire seventeenth century Nueva Vizcaya remained 
essentially a frontier province.’’ In this sentence (p. 15), Professor 
Hackett distils the essence of his Introduction and the accompanying 
documents, which together fill nearly five hundred closely printed pages. 
He has prosecuted his task with the same high order of ability that 
marked the first volume of this work. (A notice of the first volume, 
which was published in 1923, appeared in this Review: XI, 426.) The 
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now under consideration relates entirely to Nueva Vizcaya in the 
teenth century ; but, more than a mere contribution to local history 
exposition of the workings of the Spanish colonial system, it also 
stitutes an excellent casebook for the study of frontier history by 
mparative method. A wider use of this method would be of great 

to the study of both the English and Spanish frontiers, and the 

sent volume is admirably adapted for such a purpose, for the docu 
ents are given in both Spanish and English and are well chosen, ably 

i, and carefully translated. 

As a frontier provinee, one of Nueva Vizeaya’s most vexatious prob 
ms throughout the seventeenth century was that of Indian relations. 
hese documents show how, for all the good intentions of the Spanish 
rt, the Indians on this frontier received very much the same treatment 
as those on the frontiers of the English colonies in North America. ‘The 
nteresting thing is that it was not merely the greed of mine operators 
ind colonial officials that subjected the natives to maltreatment, never 
illed by the Spanish court, but also the universal conditions of frontier 
fe in America, whether that frontier were in New England or New 
Spain. In brief, the natives suffered from the advent of an alien civil- 
tion. 

Professor Hackett shows at length how, despite the benevolent and 
humanitarian intentions of the court (p. 29), despite the pacificatory 

bors of such a governor as Mateo de Vesga (p. 39), despite the zealous 

tivity of Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries (p. 26), ‘‘the last two 
decades of the seventeenth century in general were characterized by 
marked apostasy among the Christianized Indians, and by the unpre- 
cedented hostilities of the heathen Indians all the way from Coahuila to 
Sonora’’ (p. 11). The unremitting horror of this warfare was never 
exceeded even on the Anglo-American frontier. The Spaniards and the 
Indians slew each other indiscriminately, without respect to age or sex, 
and the Spaniards often enslaved the Indians (pp. 32, 161), while the 
Indians sometimes made a meal of the Spaniards (pp. 12, 13). It is 
not surprising that in Nueva Vizeaya, as on the Anglo-American frontier, 
even the highest government officials despaired of an adjustment between 
natives and Europeans, and saw no solution for the perplexing problem 
but the extermination of the Indians (pp. 13-14). 

Another interesting aspect of frontier life is the effort that was made 
to attract immigrants to this thinly populated province (pp. 77-81 
Little was accomplished in this direction, however, for the poverty- 
stricken Spanish government was unable to adopt the proposals of the 
vice-regal visitor, José Francisco Marin; and, as later in the ease of 
Louisiana and the Floridas, the court discovered, to its chagrin, that na- 
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tural resources alone would not induce desirable immigrants to get; 
in a Spanish province. 

A third aspect of frontier history illustrated by this volume is ; 
beginning of international rivalry with the appearance of La Salle and 
his companions on the coast of Texas. A discussion of this episode was 
published several years ago by Professor William E. Dunn, but the pres 
ent volume makes some further contributions of considerable value, |, 
the first place, the pertinent Spanish documents are herein published for 
the first time. In the second place, Professor Hackett ealls attention ; 
the persistence of La Salle’s lively interest in the silver mines of Nueva 
Vizeaya (p. 49), and to the ascent of the Rio Grande del Norté by th 
French. In the third place, Dr. J. F. Jameson in an Appendix (py 
470-81, also reprinted separately) analyzes the parchment inscribed 
with letters of Larchevéque and Groslet and the fragments of the log of 
one of La Salle’s vessels, the Belle. Photographie reproductions of thes 
relics of La Salle’s last expedition give the book further value. 

A wealth of information on many other subjects is contained in this 
volume. Among them we may mention the statistics of silver produ 
tion in Nueva Vizeaya, and the difficulties of the operators, especially 
in regard to Indian attacks and the supply of quicksilver; the number 
and location of the presidios in the province; the administration 
Francisco de Urdinola the Younger; the campaigns of the Indian fighter, 
Juan Fernandez de Betana; and the purchase of colonial offices and th 
interminable squabbles of the colonial officials. 

The reviewer has very few adverse criticisms to make, and they ar 
all of minor importance. On p. 77 we read that Marin stated that the 
king ‘‘had come to be obligated’’ to the amount of 3,600,000 pesos for 
the development of the province. <A reference to the Spanish text on 
p. 436 and a careful reading of the whole of the second paragraph on 
that page will show that what Marin actually said was something quite 
different. The passage is rather obscure, but the meaning seems to be 
that the king would ultimately have to spend 3,600,000 pesos in order 
to carry out Marin’s proposals, but that this expenditure would increase 
the revenues of the province 180,000 pesos a year, and so give the king 
a five per cent return on his investment. In any case it is clear that 
biene a estar empenado should be translated in the future conditional, 
as Professor Hackett has translated se utiliza earlier in the same para 
graph. ‘‘Had come to be obligated’’ is misleading, since it implies that 
the king had already committed himself to the development of Nueva 
Vizcaya by immigration at the royal expense, and had even fixed the 
amount to be appropriated for that purpose. Of course he had done 
nothing of the kind, as Professor Hackett’s own introduction and the 
documents themselves show. 
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Other points that the reviewer has noted are as follows: two places 
frequently mentioned in the text (Laguna and Cerro Gordo) are not 
shown on the map (frontispiece). In the case of the conflict between 
Governor Oca Sarmiento and the Audiencia of Guadalajara (pp. 46-47 
we are left in suspense as to the outcome. Finally, it seems to the re 
viewer that the footnotes should give the English equivalent of such 
terms as peso, mark, and fanega, for since all the documents are trans 
lated into English the reviewer infers that the volume was intended for 
the use of readers unacquainted with the Spanish language. 

On the whole, the work is a model of its kind. With the exception 
noted, the documents are accurately translated so far as the reviewer 
has tested them; and the Introduction does precisely what an introdue- 
tion should do—it gives the uninitiated an adequate survey of the 
history of Nueva Vizeaya in the seventeenth century, and, because of 
its topical arrangement, it is an excellent guide to the accompanying 
documents. The completion of the work will be awaited with interest. 

ARTHUR PRESTON WHITAKER 


British History for American Students. By William Thomas Laprade. 
(New York: The Maemillan Company, 1926. xvii+ 913 pp. 
Maps. $4.25.) 

After the present reviewer had read the first twenty-five pages of this 
book, he was disposed to dismiss it as a freak. After reading seven 
hundred more he felt that it was as able an account of English history 
to the latter nineteenth century as a man could write. Mr. Laprade 
begins his book with a study of the Normans; this, in the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, is a most confusing way to begin. Having discussed the Normans, 
he goes back to the old Stone Age, and from that point his narrative runs 
swiftly, brilliantly, triumphantly to the Second Reform Act. He dis- 
plays, in a most remarkable degree, the gifts of condensation and sum- 
mary. The phases of social, economic, and constitutional development 
dovetail closely, and the tide of the narrative sweeps over chapter 
divisions without a halt. The interpretation is thoroughly up-to-date, 
striking and convineing. <A person of intellect and maturity who desires 
a story of how the British nation came about will find it here in ad- 
mirable guise. In the latter part of the book, Mr. Laprade made, what 
the present reviewer thinks, is the mistake of ignoring the World War 
altogether. So deeply has that war shaken the political, social, indus- 
trial and imperial foundations of British life that it seems impossible to 
dissect it out of the latter period of British history and have that history 
retain anything like its real form and proportion. 

A final question arose in the reviewer’s mind as to the purpose for 
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which this book was designed. It is distinctly for the intelligent 
the mature. One feels the average freshman in our English hist 
college courses would be absolutely lost in it. Moreover, Mr. Lapr 
has been too modest in tithing his book British History for An 
Students. The English university student will find it a better 
for getting up the subject of English history than any that Brit 
torians ean afford him. 


THEODORE CALVIN PEA 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West I 
July, 1711 - June, 1712, Preserved in the Public Record Office. ¥F. 
ited by Cecil Headlam. (Uondon: His Majesty’s Stationery Of 
1925. xliv + 385 pp.) 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West I 
July, 1712 - July, 1714, Preserved in the Public Record Office. FE 
ited by Cecil Headlam. (London: His Majesty ’s Stationery Of 
1926, xxxili + 461 pp. 

Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations from Novem) 
1718 - December, 1722, Preserved in the Public Record Of ce. FF 
don: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925. iv + 435 pp. 

Fortunately for students of American colonial history, the stati 

the Publie Record Office is once more busily engaged in publishing s: 

ed documents from the abundant manuscript resources in their archi 

in Chaneery Lane. The three large volumes listed above, like most of t! 

work done by their trained archivists, show evidence on every hand 

eareful selection and editing. Each is filled with valuable materials 
for a study of the continental and British West Indian colonies durir 
the period when British statesmen were mainly concerned with the neg 
tiation of the treaty of Utrecht and with their attempts to put it int 
execution. Mr. Headlam has written an able introduction for eacl 

his two volumes, but the Journal is printed, without comment, from tl: 

original manuscript journal. The reviewer is of the opinion that t! 

value of this work would be considerably enhanced, if the printed \ 

umes of the Journal carried a short introduction. Most of the cor 

missioners are practically unknown and it would be well, if the editor o! 

the Journal should give us brief biographies of these men, the majorit 

of whom have eseaped particular mention in the Dictionary of Natio 

Biography. Too much eannot be said in praise of the careful proof 

reading and of the lengthy indexes. Those for the Calendars averag 

eighty pages and that for the Journal is nearly half as long. 

The most important subject covered by the Calendars is the negotiat 
of the treaty of Utrecht and the Journal contains much material upo! 
the boundary disputes and other problems arising out of this tr 


A 
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From these volumes one gleans information of the great importance at 
hed by the British ministers to their colonial possessions, particularly 
se which were ceded to them in 1713. Throughout these years the 

ar of ‘‘eneirclement’”’ is plainly expressed by the English colonists in 

ir letters to the Board of Trade. Much detailed information is given 
of the abortive Canadian expedition of 1711 in the Calendars, and the 

Journal affords additional evidence that Admiral Sir Hovenden Walker 

vas unable to codperate with other men. The experiment of settling 

the Palatines in New York, which was started by Governor Robert Hun- 
ter of New York, also received much attention in the letters and papers 
| rinted in these pages. 

Significantly enough, the British West Indies receive much more at- 
tention than the British colonies on the mainland of North America. 
[his may have been due in part to the rivalry of the English and Dutch 
with the French and Spanish in the South Sea area, a rivalry which was 
intense during the war, and continued long after the peace of Utrecht 
was declared, as witnessed by the continued interest of the British in the 
Asiento and the South Sea Company. From the signing of the peace 
England steadily insisted upon her right of taking salt from the Ter- 
tudas, for the ‘‘liberty of fetching salt from this place is of the last im- 
portance to every Plantation H. M. has in America, from Jamaica to 
Annapolis Royall’’ (Calendar, Nov. 21, 1713). This elaim the Spanish 
denied, demanding in their turn the right of fishing off the Newfound 
land coast, which the British just as definitely refused. 

The question of the Newfoundland fisheries proved to be among the 
most troublesome ones brought on by the peace. Closely associated with 
it was the adjustment of the boundaries between Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton Island, and between Nova Scotia and New England. The 
ensuing complications finally led to the appointment of a boundary com- 
mission of which Colonel Martin Bladen was an important member. In 
dian affairs also received considerable attention, especially in the Caro- 
linas where the war against the Tuscaroras finally led the tribe to join 
their brethren of the Five Nations in New York. 

Credit and the vexed question of paper money, which had come in with 


the intereolonial wars in the colonies, received careful attention on the 


part of colonial and British administrators. These men also discussed 
the advisability of settling some of the ex-soldiers on the land ceded by 
the French, particularly in Nova Scotia. The whole problem of imperial 
control was also raised in a telling fashion by a Hunter, who paraphrased 
James Harrington’s Oceana. 

‘‘A greater assertor of Liberty, one at least that understood it better 
than any of them, has said, that as Nationall or Independant Empire is 
to be exercised by them that have ye proper ballance of Dominion in the 
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Nation, soe Provinciall or Dependant Empire is not to be exercisi 
them that have the ballance of dominion in the province, because ¢] 
would bring the Government from provineiall to and dependant to \ 
tionall and Independant. Which is a reflection that deserves som 
sideration for the sake of another from ye same person to wit, t 
Colonies were infants, sucking their mother’s breasts, but such as if 
was not mistaken, would weane themselves when they came of 
(Calendar, Sept. 12, 1711) This interesting statement, also, clear); 
ticipates the neo-mereatilistic doctrines of Adam Smith and M. Turgo: 

Much space is also devoted to the preparation of naval supplies 
colonies, largely because the continuation of the Northern War m 
it difficult to secure them from the Baltic. The settlement of the Pa 
tines in New York was inspired to some degree by the hope that 
might be able to produce large quantities of naval supplies. The 
industry occupied much of the time of the Board of Trade, becaus 
merchants and manufacturers were most insistent in demanding prot 
tion against the introduction of calicoes. 

Even a hasty perusal of these meaty tomes suggest that economic « 
ditions in Great Britain were steadily improving, and that the Britis 
were making a generous use of their opportunities under the Asient: 
extend their commerce in the South Seas. <A certain amount of 
is lent to this suggestion by the apparent indifference of the Board 
Trade to the collapse of the South Sea Company. <A proper appr 
tion of the British policy in the West Indies cannot be gained with 
study of the State Papers, Naval, in the Public Record Office, and 
reviewer closes with the hope that in some way these valuable document 
may soon be calendared for the benefit of historians across the seas. 

Wituiam T. Morcan 


Wuliam Henry Harrison: A Political Biography. By Dorothy Burn 
Goebel. Indiana Historical Collections, Vol. XIV, Biograp! 
Series, Vol. II. (Indianapolis: The Historical Bureau of the lh 
diana Library and Historical Department, 1926. xi + 456 
Illustrations. $1.50.) 

Since 1840 no biography of Harrison has hitherto been attempted 
The contemporary accounts by Moses Dawson (1824) and Samuel J. 
Burr (1840) were without historical distinction; and Mrs. Goebel now 
presents a scholarly and authoritative biography which not only fills a 
gap but illuminates a period and exemplifies a technique which other 
biographers would do well to emulate. The author’s researches in a 
wide range of sources, published and unpublished, have been tireless; 
and her work has special importance because of the use of the Harriso1 
Papers, generally supposed to have been destroyed by the burning 0! 
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son’s home at North Bend, Ohio, but found in the Benj}; 
Collection in the Library of Congress. Mrs. Goebel 


wy nor one of these ‘‘devastating’’ biographies \ 
i... she recognizes the distinction | 


‘andidate 


is a readiness to admit the political shortsight 


statesman; and one of the ref: 


ple in selecting for the presidency a man who 
r advocacy of any particular political ideas’’ 
l, ‘*was as unconscious as a child of his 


ho, as 4 alhoun sai p 
] ° : 2 wo 9? 7 ’ ] rah! «4 ; , 
d those of his country p. 3/0). Considerable attention is ap 
devoted to the birth and antecedents of this blue blooded 
who became the ‘‘log cabin’’ hero of 1840, due being 


Benjamin Harrison, the Emigrant, *‘ Benjamin 
njamin Harrison who held broad 
‘es’’) and the various Benjamin Harrisons of Berkeley, 
hom (William Henry’s father) was the prominent patriot a 
Declaration of Independence. The estate of Berkeley 


from Westover; and Mrs. Goebel’s recital of the family connee 


e 


ns of the Harrisons reads like a social blue book. In William Henry’s 


th there was little of note, except that he did not attend William and 


rv (Hampden-Sidney instead), and that he aequired a 

ntial taste for classical allusions. 

\s the story progresses we see Harrison serving in the West as 
int under Wayne; later as secretary of the Northwest Territory, 


I 
n as first governor of the territory of Indiana, where, with his three 
ges, he constituted a legislative body which its successors have 

ated, since only two laws for the whole Northwest beyond the state 
Ohio were passed in 1802. In this period Harrison’s eminently safe 
1 the avoidance 


de was illustrated by his aloofness from Burr; for it 
f damaging committals Harrison was an artist. One of the major chap 


| him making a practical 


al of Jefferson’s Indian policy which was to develop the red man in the 


rts of Anglo-Saxon civilization while at the same time driving h 


ers in Harrison’s life now opens and we fing 


m off 
The Shawnee twins, Tecumseh and the Prophet, resiste: 


the death: and when Harrison, in 1810, be gan a famo 
‘justice used by the United States 


] ] 


vith an oration on the ‘ 
Indians,’’ the el] ieftain interrupted by telling him he 
neil was broken off. Tippecanoe was the inevitable result. C 
this famous battle, Mrs. Goebel shows that it was at first report: 
feat and that it ‘‘aecomplished almost nothing’’ (p. 124 
n the next phase of his career Harrison stands out as one 
erican generals who won victories in the War of 1812. His triumph 
te 


the Thames, though won over inferior forces badly placed, added 


‘ 
i 


f the 
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greatly to his laurels. Mrs. Goebel refers to it as being ‘‘of vital sig, 
ficance, for it broke the backbone of the Indians’ resistance and destroy: 
the power of the British in the greater part of the Northwest’’ (p, 18 
but adds that the credit for the victory was disputed by Col. Richard 


Johnson and that Harrison’s failure to pursue the enemy was “viewed 
with the soreness of a frustrated hope’’ (p. 186). With this half-victor 


which occurred in October, 1813, Harrison’s effective participation 
the war ended. The following months were marked by delay, frictioy 
between officers, inadequate provisioning, financing, and transportation 
lax enlistment, and bad feeling between Harrison and Secretary of War 
Armstrong. During this period Harrison remained at Cincinnati ii 
stead of at the front; and when he found that Armstrong and Genera 
MeArthur were involved in an intrigue against him he resigned his 
army command in the midst of war (May, 1814) and took to his home 
at North Bend on the Ohio. 

For most historians the period of Harrison’s life from 1814 to 1836 
is a long hiatus; but Mrs. Goebel finds sufficient material in this period 
to fill two hundred pages. While holding various positions Harrison 
managed to remain sufficiently non-committal to become the perfect 
candidate in 1840. Many offices were sought unsuccessfully; but he 
served as member of Congress, state senator, United States senator from 
Ohio, and minister to Colombia. While at Bogota, Harrison had to 
steer carefully between the Bolivarists and the anti-Bolivarists at a tim: 
when the Liberator was developing monarchical and dictatorial designs. 
Jackson’s spoils system ended his diplomatic career; and there followed 
a period of ‘‘lean years’’ when he lived at North Bend with troubling 
debts and seant income. From this retirement he was brought forth as 
presidential candidate, in 1836, by the Whigs who could not hope to wi 
southern votes for Webster and who were pleased with that ‘‘ availa! 
itv’’ which was, perhaps, Harrison’s most distinctive qualification. 

Mrs. Goebel’s account of the screaming campaign of 1840 may lack 
the dash of Minnegerode’s Fabu/ous Forties; but it nevertheless presents 
an authentie and colorful picture from the sources. The reader might 
have pardoned a more extended treatment of the ‘‘log eabin and hi: 
eider’’ slogan (sinee slogans are the very stuff of history - but Mrs 
Goebel’s restrained pen (p. 347) reduces the matter to one terse par 
graph. As recorded by Mrs. Goebel, the campaign offers many a ¢ 
mentary on the American electorate and presents an interesting stud) 
the ways of politicians. Harrison posed as a Cincinnatus ealled fror 
the plow to the presidency and ‘‘ maintained the fiction that he was b 
summoned from a peaceful fireside to arduous duties, by the clar 
Voice of the People.’’ His letter of aeeeptance was ‘‘a masterpiece 0! 


ambiguity.’”’ ‘‘ Availability,’’ said Benton, ‘‘was the only ab 
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rht by the Whigs”’ (p. 346) ; and with a candidate and a 
d a platform unnecessary. ‘* Indeed,’ says Mrs. Goebel, (p. 
view of the composition of the Whig party none could possibly have 


agreed upon.’’ The chief significance of this remarkable campaign, 


ts rejection of Clay, its avoidance of arguments, its splendidly 


| committees of party workers, its fictitious stories of Harrison’s 


! ead 
‘th even Webster discovered a log cabin in his past), its tales of 
Buren’s ‘‘gold spoons,’’ its shouts, parades and log cabin raisings 
‘h Mrs. Goebel shows to have been less spontaneous than has been 
is perhaps to be found in its commentary on democracy in 
As to the effective 


MOsed 


ral and American party methods in particular. 


ss of such methods, Mr. Goebel shows (p. 365) that ‘‘almost twice as 
ny men voted in 1840 as had voted in 1836.’’ 

The 
ws that it underwent revision at the hands of Webster who, having 


author assures us that Harrison wrote his own inaugural. but 


ppressed many a classical allusion, remarked to a friend that he had 


ist ‘‘killed seventeen Roman proconsuls’’ (p. 373). broken by the 

ind of social activities and the ‘‘ terrific press of office seekers,’’ the 
President died a month after his inauguration. In estimating his place 
in history, Mrs. Goebel speaks of his ‘‘generous and free manner’’ and 
‘fine personalty,’’ but adds (p. 380) that he was a politician who re 
garded ‘* public offices as lucrative and honorable stations, rather than as 

challenge for careful preparation and for self-sacrificing service.’ 
The work shows balanced judgment, sound scholarship, restrained pre 
sentation, and a mastery of historical method. Its interest and useful 
ness are enhanced by unfamiliar portraits, contemporary cartoons, an 
excellent annotated bibliography, and an adequate index. 

JaMES G. RANDALL 


A British Fusilier in Revolutionary Boston. Edited by Allen French. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. xi+ 83 pp. Por 
trait and map. $3.50.) 
The contents of this small but fascinating volume include a letter and 
art of the diary of Lieutenant Frederick Mackenzie, who served with 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers during the War of American Independence 
The portion of the diary here printed covers the period of January 5 
to April 30, 1775. An extract describing the expedition to Lexington 
on April 19, appeared in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in 1890, and has been familiar to students of the Revolution as 
one of the clearest and most unprejudiced accounts of that eventful day. 
The writer’s persistence as a diarist continued from 1748 to 1791, but 


nfortunately only some eight of his manuscript volumes are now known 
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to be in existence, that which deals with events around Boston | 
one here printed. 

Mackenzie’s characteristics lie plainly revealed in his journal. Kk 
powers of observation and exceptional sanity of judgment were asso 
with a tolerance which make his criticisms pointed but free from 
spect towards his superiors or rancor towards the enemy. He m 
very clear that Gage sincerely desired to prevent every action, by 
under his command, which could arouse resentment, or be misinterpret 
by the people of Boston. Mackenzie had the wisdom to svmpath 
pletely with his commander, but his good sense was not shared by 
of his fellow officers, whose attitude was plainly hostile even if the) 
not openly assist in any of the petty demonstrations of ill-will 
took place between the soldiers and the people. Little new light 
thrown on the incidents of those critical weeks, but there is, nevertheless 
much of interest. Numerous allusions show how tense was the 
hension which agitated the public mind. Extreme suspicion of the p 
of the military authorities caused them to be watched by orga 
patrols night and day, and any unusual movement was an oceasi: 
alarm. Persistent, and frequently successful, attempts were m 


(lt 
lid 


obtain arms from the soldiers, and to persuade them to desert. TT! 
minor hostilities seem to have been much assisted by the judicious, t! 
forbidden, selling of liquor to the troops, and Mackenzie has s 
complaints against the ‘*‘Soldiers wives and other persons’? who pla‘ 
the role of bootlegger. A reminder of more recent days is not lac 

in the information that ‘‘some of them have sold Spirits of so pern 

a quality, that two men died in one night, affected by it in an ext: 
ordinary manner.’’ An excellent description is given of the 
oration delivered on March 6 to commemorate the Boston Massaer 
number of the officers were present, while the speaker ‘‘ was att 

by all the most violent fellows in town, particularly Haneock 
Adams’s, Chureh, Cooper, and the rest of the Select Men.’’? Al 
every man ‘‘had a short stick, or bludgeon, in his hand,’’ but the « 
pected trouble did not materialize. Sam Adams moved a vote of thanks 
for the ‘‘ Elegant and Spirited Oration’’ and the meeting broke up \ 
nothing more serious than hisses from some of the officers, and ‘‘a gr 
bustle’’ when a ery of ‘‘Oh! fie!’’ was mistaken for ‘‘ Fire.’ 

The letter which precedes the diary is an account of Macke1 
voyage from England in 1773. Life on board ship is vividly deseri! 
with a good deal of exact information on such matters as food supp 
The modern traveler would be appalled by the experience but Macke1 
had little complaint to make except against the officer’s wife who ‘‘seen 
ed to do everything out of a spirit of Contradiction,’’ and who had r 
duced her husband to such a condition of attentive subjection that ‘J 
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thing compared to him,’”’ The letter coneludes wit] a short 
of New York, including an interesting list of prices 
ume is attractively bound and printed, and is ] 
Introduction and excellent notes. <A portrait of Macker 
his diary are reproduced. Of special interest is the repr 
contemporary map found in the diary and illustrat 
Concord on April 19, 1775. It is accompanied by an App 


n explanatorv sketch. 


Pp ] ite or T] OMS C'oope r, 1483-1839. By 1) imas Mal n 


w Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. xv + 432 pp. | S 


trations. $4. 
essor Malone has done a good piece of work. His research has 
reful and thorough and his narrative is well constructed. It 
rs, as possibly was inevitable, from the burden of summarizing th 


ment ot essay after essay by Cooper. Indeed, the ste ry sah 
mtroversies in which Cooper was not so much an actor doing deeds 
n agitator attempting to exert an influence upon statesmen by article 
et, speech. As Cooper spoke with no uncertain sound, so that 
need merely guess what his opinion was, so Professor Malon: 
r leaves one in doubt as to Cooper’s convictions and sentiments 
stage of the history. 
er was a man of ideas his chief conviction was both his rig 
his duty to express these ideas on all occasions, especially to his 
hurt. The right he claimed for himself, he maintained for all man 
His particular views naturally changed as years and occasions 
him different and larger experience but to this one view of th: 
of man to self-expression he held firmly, except for his apparent, 


actual, desertion of it in the later days of his defense of slavery 


figured in England as a disciple of John Locke of one hundred vears 


re and of Joseph Priestly, his own friend and intimate. He was 
iterialist, a utilitarian, an individualist. In coming to America, he 
nd the ideal conditions he sought for a time; but he soon four 
rule of John Adams violative of these ideals. He became both a pet 
friend and a zealous disciple of Thomas Jefferson and exerted | 
rs of agitation to help his fellow-intellectual reach the presiden 
As judge in Pennsylvania, he showed his growing conservatism. He 
ieved in judicial overthrow of legislative enactments. if these e1 
ts were found unconstitutional. In the meantime seventeen years’ 
perience of a democratic government in this country had served to cor 


him ‘‘that it may have its faults; that it is not quite so 


practice as it is beautiful in theory’’ (p. 209 


} 
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Cooper was not merely an agitator but a man of profound and most 
versatile scholarship. Ousted from the judgeship, he became professor 
of chemistry. Jefferson’s ambition was to have this paragon of learning 
and tower of intellectual ability connected with his new university. But, 
although Cooper was elected, he never was connected therewith, due to 
the attack on him by the Presbyterian clergy on account of his radica! 
religious views. 

So in 1820 he went to South Carolina, where he was teacher an 
administrator for thirteen years. Professor Malone, in an admirable 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Schoolmaster of State Rights,’’ gives us a view of 
Cooper’s political activities in South Carolina, 

He ‘‘adopted the traditional Southern attitude toward the negro’’ 
he held that the protective tariff was unconstitutional and that in its 
policy of internal improvements Congress was tyrannical; and in 1827 
he announced that it was time for South Carolina to ‘‘ealeulate the 
value of the Union.’’ 

Some called Cooper ‘‘the high priest of nullification’’ or ‘‘the father 
of nullification.’’ 

Mr. Malone has thoroughly buttressed his book with adequate foot 
notes and a full and valuable bibliography. One may find through them 
much additional material out of which to fill in the interesting picture 
the author has painted—-a picture of a scholar, teacher, scientist, 
judge, college president, economist, political scientist, defender of free 
speech, persistent and amazingly versatile as well as irritating contro- 
versialist, who, during a long life, studied and discussed all of the ques- 
tions of his day, swinging from the idealism and radicalism of youth to 
the conservatism of old age, from individualism and the rights of man 
to the rights of slave holders and to distrust of democracy, speaking 
and moving with disregard of personal consequences in a way, if not to 
enlist our affections, at any rate to challenge our admiration. 


Dice R. ANDERSON 


Georgia and the Union in 1850. By Richard Harrison Shryock. (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1926. x+ 406 pp. Maps. 
$4.50.) 

The first two chapters of this volume furnish an illuminating survey 
of the economic conditions that prevailed in Georgia in the period cul- 
minating in the crisis of 1850-51. The remaining chapters trace in detail 
the political history of the state from 1844 to 1853, with briefer treat- 
ment of the two decades from 1824 to 1844. The account is scholarly 
and extremely well balanced. At every point the author maintains his 
poise. He does not praise. He does not condemn. He writes chapters 
headed ‘‘Storm Clouds,’’ ‘‘The Approach of the Storm,’’ and ‘‘ Winter 
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ther,”’ but there is not a single attempt to give the reader a thrill. 
As tne political crisis approached, Georgia was a prosperous and 
ving commonwealth. The voters were almost evenly divided between 
Whig and Democratic parties, with Whigs more often in the as 
lency. As sectional conflict became more intense, both parties in 
orgia were disturbed. The climax came in the state in 1850 and 1551, 
owing the passage of the compromise measures by Congress. In 
ese vears, the Union issue became so absorbing that the regular parties 
way to two new parties, the Union party and the Southern-rights 
irty. 
The Union party ineluded the bulk of the Whig party and a considera 
element of Union Democrats. The Southern-rights party was 
irgely made up of Democrats. An element of original ‘‘State-rights 
Whigs’’ had joined the Democrats in 1840, but in the new alignment 
Democrats lost heavily to the Union party, especially in the northern 
irt of the state, while the Southern-rights party failed to attract many 


Whigs. The outcome was that the Union party won a great victory in 


November, 1850, when the voters of the state elected delegates to the 

mvention which was assembled to determine the position of Georgia in 
relation to the Union. This convention, with the Southern-rights party 
decidedly in the minority, adopted the famous ‘‘Georgia Platform.’’ 
By deciding so emphatically for the Compromise and the Union, Georgia 
strengthened the Unionists of Alabama and checked the secession move 
ment in South Carolina and Mississippi. 

In the state election of 1851, the Union party remained intact, and 
Howell Cobb, the greatest of the Union Democratic leaders, was elected 
governor by a large majority. This was the last of the coalition be- 
tween the Whigs and the Union Democrats. In the presidential election 
if 1852, both elements of the Democratic party supported Pierce, though 
they placed two sets of electors before the voters. The Whigs placed 
both Seott and Webster electoral tickets in the field. The aggregate vote 
of each party was below normal, but in the state election of 1853 the 
vote was about normal, and party lines were drawn much as before the 
formation of the Union and Southern-rights parties. 

In spite of the bitter conflict between these parties, they were not 
poles apart. In appraising the significance of the failure of the South 
ern-rights party, Dr. Shryock ably comments: ‘‘In a word, the ex 
tremists in the process of losing the election of 1851, had prepared the 
way for victory in 1861.’’ Though they won, the Union party leaders 
had aecepted the doctrine of secession, and had only obtained a decision 
from the people ‘‘that the Union must be maintained at the time.’’ The 
fundamental fact is, that powerful forces were at work that were to 
bring on a struggle for southern independence. 
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When gathering information regarding the northern element 


Georgia, the author failed to consult the nativity tables of the 


of 1850. Had he used this source, he would have learned that 
were fewer than 4,300 men, women, and children in Georgia, in 1850 


had been born in northern states. If the mature males amone 
small number, exercised the great influenee attributed to northern 
in the second chapter, then they were indeed strong men. 

When the author has given to the Whig party of the North the e¢ 
study that he has bestowed on Georgia parties, he will be less willing 
assert that the northern Whig party was strongly anti-slavery, 
therefore, an impossible ally of southern Whigs after 1851. 4 
Whigs were divided in Georgia by the Union issue, so Whigs and 
crats were divided in northern states by the slavery issue. The great n 
of each party were anxious to maintain unity with the southern elemen 
of their respective parties, and to uphold for the South all the rig 
granted by the Constitution. Each party had great difficulty vy 
anti-slavery element, but each continued the struggle to be a nation 
conservative party, knowing no North and no South until 1554. 

The Whig party did not die as a result of the election of 1852 
died in the North because the repeal of the slavery restriction prov 
of the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 produced, for the first 
the proper conditions for the rapid rise of a powerful sectional p 
This new party was not the Whig party with a changed name. It 
party composed of a considerable body of militant Democrats, of 
Free Soilers, and of the greater portion of the Northern Whigs. M 
Whig leaders and great numbers of Whig voters went into the Re; 
lican party mainly because there was nothing else for them to d 
remnant of the party continued to affiliate with southern Whigs, w! 
other Whigs joined the Democrats. The harmony maintained throug 
one more presidential campaign between northern and southern Det 
crats Was more apparent than real, as were the contrasts between sout! 
Whigs and Democrats. The hour for the birth of the Confederacy 
rapidly approaching. 

The reviewer does not maintain that this able study of ‘*Georgia 
the Union in 1850”’ is much affeeted by the author’s general statement 
relating to northern Whigs. Indeed, all such statements regarding the! 
could be eliminated from his narrative without the loss of anything es 
sential to his conception of developments in Georgia. He has writt 
a volume that shows workmanship of a high order, applying the met! 
of modern historical research with skill. 

Wriiuiam O. Lyn 








pa igh : J umes I 
Auchampaugh. 
Ons, 
ef monograph of two hundred pages, the 
of a large body of contemporary material, | 
estimate of President Buchanan during the most erit 
the last three months of his presidency. Ha 
preliminary chapters devoted to the work 
to certain aspects of the Kansas question, and 
‘inet, the reader comes to the all 


suchanan’s Poliey, 1860-1861.’’ This is f 


Important 


nters, ‘‘The Passing of an Era’’ and ‘‘Some Sa 


led students will fail to welcome t 


‘+h maligned leader, who was unfortm 
The fact that President Lincoln did not change 
essor for six weeks a period half as long as tha 
has been so severely condemned for indecision 
gh to make anyone who loves the truth willing 
ase for Buchanan. Dr. Auchampaugh champions most 
leader to whom the fates were so unkind, even to the point 
partisan defender. The reader is early led to expect 
spassionate analysis. On the third page he finds this 
the cold facts of Buchanan’s rise to political power tell th 
Nevertheless, while stating his own convictions and cone 
ently, the writer is quite scornful of opinions that have 


other historieal writers who have eover 


ly this study abounds in poorly constr 
ng are a few of the many that have bee 
aac Toucey| and Buchanan were the only ones 
all the way through the war period’’ p. 66). ‘‘In 
it the start had looked to most of the Northern group to 
‘ping the peace and keep off attacks on his 
Itra-Republiecans’’ (p. 159). ‘*There have been 
lents who felt the need of religion in giving consola 
nsibilities’’ (p. 159 
author has inserted many excerpts from his sources, publishing 
nber of letters in full. These eonstitute a valuable part of tl 
In spite of such defects as have been pointed out, 
hh will be weleomed as a serious defense of a worthy lea 


justly appraised by historians. 
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An Aide-de-Camp of Lee. Edited by 


Major General Sir Fri 
Maurice. Boston: Little, 


Brown, and Company, 1927. 
287 pp. Illustrations and Maps. $4.) 


This book is made up of the papers of Colonel Charles Marshal 
tary secretary to General Lee. It is pleasant to note that these p, 
were placed in the hands of the present editor by a son of Colonel M 
shall, as a mark of his appreciation of General Maurice’s book, R 
E. Lee, the Soldier. 

The papers vary greatly in their character and value. The first s 
chapters are based upon a connected manuscript prepared by Co 
Marshall for use in a biography of Lee; the next two are a compilat 


of miscellaneous notes, letters, addresses, ete.; the three following 


from notes for an account of the Gettysburg campaign; and the 
chapter is a personal narrative of Appomattox. 

Chapters i and ii satisfy. They present the Confederate point 
view as to the decisive effect of the European need for cotton as forcing 
intervention, thus accounting for the slowness and inadequacy of 
Southern war preparations. They also analyze the preparations act 
ually made, point out their defects — short service, reconstitution of t 
armies after war had commenced, attempted democratization « 


i 


forces through election of officers by the men whom they were t 
mand — and suggest the influence of slavery and of the theory of 
Confederate Constitution under which the central government 
strictly subordinate to the States. 


Was § 


Chapter iii, also, is adequate. It is an excellent exposition of Le 
military policy and the reasons therefor. 

The editor says that chapters iv and v ‘‘throw new light upon the facts 
and eauses of Jackson’s delay in the Seven Days.’’ After this intr 
duction the chapters themselves are a little disappointing; but, wh 
they add little to our actual knowledge, they are an excellent statement 
of Lee’s plan of campaign north of the Chickahominy, and a good su 
mary of the operations during the movement from the Chickahominy 
the James. Page 80 seems to claim a little too much personal credit for 
Lee in the introduction of the use of entrenchments as an aid to man 
ver; such eredit can hardly be given to any one man; but it is wor 
while to emphasize this important contribution of America to the art 
of war. 

A similar estimate may be made of chapter vi. It is an interesting 
commentary from a new source upon the plan of the Second Manassas 
campaign, and a clean-cut outline of its execution; but it is hardly cor 
vineing as a proof of the editor’s thesis that Lee expected to gain | 
results without fighting a battle. 


For chapter vii, the Maryland campaign, the material is slight. T 
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item is a letter from Colonel Marshall to the Comte 


ining and defending Lee’s conception and plan. The only 


aim made for the chapter by the editor, is that it tends to di 
a that Lee knew that McClellan had found his famous 
ind this it undoubtedly does. 
material is again slight for chapter vii, ‘‘ Chancellorsville,’’ 
¢ of little more than the drafts of Lee’s dispatches. The 

siders that such papers as he has found, settle conclusively that Lee 

| not Jackson planned the turning movement around Hooker’s right ; 

t since he does not identify for us the document in which the state 

nts were made, we can not estimate their evidential value. 

In chapters ix, x, and xi we are again on firmer ground. The papers 
le a narrative of the Gettysburg campaign prepared by Colonel! 
all, and his original draft of Lee’s report on the battle, including 

ral passages not appearing in the published dispatch. The editor 


ders the principal interest to be in the matter of the orders given 


iart. The analysis and discussion of these orders and of Stuart’s 
tion are indeed excellent, although somewhat partisan, as might be 
ted of one in such intimate relations with Lee; the editor’s own 
comment is more just. The picture of Lee’s embarrassment through 
hearing from Stuart, is very vood. There are also notes of interest 
¢ verbal statements made by Lee in 1868, concerning Gettysburg and 
r campaigns. Even more valuable, perhaps, is the detailed account 
the manner in which Lee’s reports were prepared, showing the great 
iins taken to secure accuracy and justice. 
[he last chapter is a graphic picture of the Appomattox negotiations. 
An occasional misprint is noted; striking ones are McLel/an in several! 
ses, and A. D. Hill on page 97. 
We may regret mildly that no American soldier had earned the op 
‘tunity to edit papers so intimately connected with one of the greatest 
of American soldiers ; but if this could not be, we are fortunate that they 
nto the hands of so sympathetic an Englishman. 


OxIver L. SPAULDING JR. 


D matic Correspondence of the United States Concerning the Inde 
pendence of the Latin-American Nations. Selected and arranged 
by William R. Manning. (New York: Oxford University Press 
1925. Vol. I, xxxii 665; Vol. Il, xxx 1427; Vol. II], xxviii 
2298 pp. $15.) 

The attention of the student of Hispaniec-American history has bee 
ised on the appearance of this monumental work since its projectior 

n 1916. No less eager has been the anticipation of workers in the field 


‘international law. The long delay of the war period postponed pub 
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lication until 1925, but the results justify most amply the hopes 


originator of the idea, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, the distinguish: 
publicist, of the Carnegie Endowment for International Pea 
financed the undertaking, and of Dr. Manning, who assumed t! 
labors of editor. 

In 1916 Dr. Alejandro Alvarez wrote ‘‘one of the necessit 
strongly felt by all students of the international law and dip! 
tory of our continent is the knowledge of the documents relat 
glorious period of the emancipation of the Latin-American 
Among those documents, the foreign papers or papers of a 


character in the files of the Department of State of the Unit 


as well as the correspondence of the statesmen who then had 1 
conducting the foreign relations of said country, occupy 
place.”’ He suggested that the Carnegie Endowment pay the 
of printing these materials to the end that ‘‘something of far-1 
effect, of scientific results and Pan-American approximation”’ 
plished. The idea was approved by the Carnegie Endowmer 
Manning began his labors in 1917, but full access to the Archi 
Department of State was not possible until 1922. In the act 
of locating documents, he had at his disposal the services of, and 
edges grateful indebtedness to, Mr. John T. Newton who was 
with the archives through forty-eight years of employment thet 
The three volumes cover the period from 1809 to 1830, and 


wealth of hitherto unpublished niaterial. In addition, the « 





very helpfully reprinted many documents, which have appear 


where, in the interest of completeness and because the older co 
such as the American State Papers, Foreign Relations, are o 
now and inaccessible to many persons. <A useful aid to resear 


vided in the citations to the older collection when items are r 


and in the eareful references to the source of each document thr 


the volumes. The arrangement is logical and greatly facilit 


The documents are placed under the country of origin and tal 


} 


dexes preface each volume ‘ Volume I contains the diplomatic Col 


cations from the United States and from Argentina; Volum: 
from Brazil, Central America, Chile, Colombia, and France; Vo 
those from Great Britain, Mexico, the Netherlands, Peru, Russ 
and Uruguay. Those interested in the Mississippi Valley 
papers of particular value to them in Volume I, in the comm 


I] 


of the United States to Spain and to Mexico, and in Volume II! 


communications from Mexico and from Spain. 
The tremendous value of this complete exposé of official tho 
utterance concerning Hispanic-America during the trying ye: 


wars for independence, is obvious. It should do much to correct 


Ss 








. » 
Church and State 


ptions concerning our American policy a 
for the Monroe Doctrine. While impossible 1 
the contribution of such a rich repository, 


can be singles out tor brie 


larly pleased to have the complete 
as an American agent, e 
s Mexican mission. The check these 


known Rodney-Graham report is another sour 


ie full story of Spain’s official attitude in Was} 
e I 


] 


Dr. Manning is, above all, to be congrat 
ias afforded pan Americans on the 


States in her dealings 


materials in these vo 


diting which they play will cause all those 
the decision of the Carnegie Endowment to cont 
129 


set to cover the succeeding vears from 1] 


constitute the most considerable single SOUT 


ivailable in English for the study of Hispanie-American relations. 


| ] ] 


Manning’s impeceable editing and high standards of 


} scholarship 


nsure complete reliability and cleanliness of text in 
It is to be hoped, however, that a more detailed 
able of documents will be available in these fortheo 
erous requests from Hispanic-Ameriea, calling for Spanish transla 
f these materials testify to their importance and give ris 
that this work will be undertaken by the Endowment. 


ARTHI 


h and Sta J ] 1822-1857. By Wilfrid h 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1926. 355 pp. $4 
the present time, when every scrap of information pertaining 


neighbors south of the Rio Grande is of ‘nterest to the United St 
Calleott’s volume on the relations between the Church and Sta 
» in the first half of the nineteenth century, is most timely 
ult to be found with the study is that it stops too soon. 
having made such an excellent beginning, 
ete the picture, at lea ip to the Constitution of 1917, 
present time. 
in some ways, over restrictive for, 
Church and State is woven through 
in reality the author gives us an impressionistic 
itical history of the period considered 


] 4 ] 
ntial for the general reader t 
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memory with the historical background of the period in order { 
preciate the more thoroughly the new light which is shed upon it. 

The study shows clearly the fearful handicap under which the Mex 
government struggled from the very beginning to rid itself of th 
of the Chureh. An institution which could obtain property a 
it without the payment of taxes under the right of mortmain, was by 
to become dangerous to the State. When at the end of the eighteen; 
century, the Church directly or indirectly held one-half to two- 
of all the property of Mexico, and when, after the revolution, the pr 
erty increased while the number of ecclesiastics decreased, the quest 
of absentee landlordism made the problem still more critical. 

The struggle which began in earnest in 1833 with Vice-Pres 
Gomez Farias as the paladin of anti-clericalism, brought into the fi 
most incongruous defender of the faith in the person of General San: 
Anna, and for the next twenty years the success or failure of the liber 
movement was largely epitomized by the popularity and power w} 
each of these personalities intermittently enjoyed. 





With the final resignation of Santa Anna in 1855, then president for 


the fifth time, and with the advent of Benito Juarez, who inaugurated } 
appointment as minister of justice and ecclesiastical affairs by firing *' 
first official gun in the new campaign that was to tear open the wl 
Church question and rack the ship of state from stem to stern,’’ the C} 
began to see the handwriting on the wall. The Ley Judrez and the | 
Lerdo gave warning to the clergy of the more drastic provisions of t 
Constitution of 1857. It seemed the irony of fate that an organizat 
which possessed property valued at about 300,000,000 pesos and 
forced the peon to pay 20 pesos as a marriage fee out of an annua 
come of 50 pesos, should have met its master in the person of a { 
blooded Indian whom it had taken as an illiterate peon and trained ! 
the priesthood in one of its seminaries. 

Dr. Calleott’s study ends with the acceptance of the liberal | 
stitution of 1857, the instrument which was to endure for the 
sixty years. Not only is the monograph scholarly and well docum: 
but it is quite readable as well. The author is particularly to be co 
mended for his exhaustive Bibliography and for his carefully sel 
use of the manuscripts of the Garcia Collection in the library of 1 
University of Texas. Specialists in the field of Latin-American aff 
will not want to overlook Dr. Calleott’s excellent volume. 


GRAHAM H. St 


The Diplomatic and Commer ral Re lations of the United Ntate 
Chile, 1820-1914. By William Roderick Sherman. (Boston: R 
ard G. Badger, 1926. 224 pp.) 








at 


‘ 


IV, No. 2 She rman: Re lations of Unite d Ntate 


listanee, cultural origins, and institutional development 
d States seem widely separated, yet they have manag 

of a century to develop with each other a seri 

* considerable variety and general interest. 


; 


o welcome a sympathetic and scholarly acco 


Unfortunately, in our judgment, the present 


isure up to the desired standard. 
eh of the time of our representatives in Chile was taken 


¢ commercial claims and in demanding satisfaction for 1 


wes’’ of doubtful validity. These matters bulk large in our 
“is and hence in the book, for the story is based very largely on 
s that are available in this country. Reclamations and counter 
mations, we learn, frequently drove both parties into jingoism 
n undesirable type. 
our relations with Chile three periods of more than passing i 
may be noted. The first extends over the years of the struggle for 
lependence and of recognition. Here the author would have profited 
m a perusal of the excellent study, in Spanish, of Poinsett’s mission to 
hile, just published in Santiago by the American Ambassador, assisted 
Guillermo Felia-Cruz. The second period began with the interven 


n of Spain on the West Coast in the sixties and extended to the middl 


ie 


net 


es. In this period we offered our mediation in two wars, one of 
ch was the famous War of the Pacific, and ran into all sorts of mis 
lerstandings and bitter controversies by our failure to observe neu 
lity in the civil war between Balmaceda and Congress, by stretching 
unwarranted lenghths the right of asylum, and by using for political 
rposes at home the unfortunate Baltimore incident. With such a 


‘ord it is easy to understand why we have failed, in many cases, to 


make the proper impression on Chile and her neighbors. 


The third period in our diplomatic relations was ushered in with the 


World War and the great increase in our commercial and industrial 


ry 


WW 


’ 


errors, and other evidences of unfamiliarity with proper names and 


ern 


mnections with the West Coast of South America. Chile presents an 


Ty’ 


portant testing point in these economic relations, but the book closes 


th the beginning of this era. Because of his stopping place, the author 


ts any attempt to describe the recent fiasco in mediation. Drama 
illy, that ineident seems far more important than our economie con 
in Chile, but the reverse is true. 


The book reveals much faulty workmanship, for which the author n 
be wholly to blame. There are many mis-spellings, typographical 


graphical data. Such bias as the author displays seem 


or of the United States, as we should expect. Th 


r treatment than it has received here, but such treat 
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come from a thorough grounding in details. With present 
such a study is almost impossible, and until it is made, one wi 
present volume of some value. 


Isaac J, ( 


The Liberal Re publican Movement in Missouri, 1865-1871. By 
S. Barclay. (Columbia: The State Historical Society of M 
1926. v+ 289 pp. Illustrations. 

This monograph traces the major political movements in Miss 
1865 to 1870. The close of the Civil War found the radical Rep 
in control and engaged in making a revision of the state const 
This document was ratified, by disfranchisement of the ‘‘disloya 
was promulgated July 4, 1865. Three aspects of the work of 
vention became cause for controversy; the oath of loyalty 
ministered to voters, lawyers, clergy, teachers, ete., the disfranc} 
of ex Confederates, and the ordinance vacating eertain « 
especially seats in the Supreme Court. The new court was 
and upheld the oath of loyalty. The United States Supreme Co 
ever, reversed one decision, the Cummings ease, which invol 
clergy. The registry act of 1866 put the machinery of restrict: 
in operation granting to local officials a broad discretion in the 1 
of interpreting the loyalty tests. With this advantage the r 
carried the election of 1866 and proceeded to elect Drake, th: 
leader, to the United States Senate. They then enacted a st 
stringent registry act and proposed a negro suffrage amendment 
Constitution. Although the radicals carried the election of 15 
negro suffrage amendment was defeated. 

During 1867, steps were taken to reorganize the Democratic 
but without sueceess. The movement which was to challenge thy 
of the radicals came from within the radical group itself. The « 
of Schurz to the Senate, in 1869, was the opening wedge, althoug! 
time the exact difference between Drake and Schurz radicalism 
altogether clear. What was first primarily a difference of perso 
opened the way for difference of program. When the moven 
once started, support came from various groups. Resentment 
Grant’s distribution of the patronage added its quota. Duri 
session of 1870, constitutional amendments were proposed for th 
of the radical eode. This program was not endorsed by the r 
Republican state convention. The liberals bolted and nominat 


Gratz Brown for governor. The Democrats adopted a neutral 


nominating candidates for Congress only, for the legislature, 


local offices where there was a chance of victory. Later they s 


l¢ 
it’) 


the liberal Republican state ticket. As the campaign progress 








Barclay: Re publican Moi eCme) 


idates endorsed the constitutional 
tide of Opposition, The | 
Democrats contro 


the congressmen e iso Deme 


liberals were faced with an embarrassing dilemm 
to control the situation they cou 
ld. They 


0 back into the Republican fold. 


re ¢ » 
vrs to hop 


temporarily in carrying through the 


nd completing the overthrow of the 


istory presents many difficulties not to be 


s. ‘Tediousness of detail and pettiness of perso 
problems of presentation, and in meeting 

en altogether successful. He has not aequ 
1ade oecasional slips in grammar. (pp. 13, = 


s narrowly political in character, but there 


vhich invite further investigation. The 
test oath for the clergy raises the question 


s tothe { 


k in the later development of the liberal n 


reches took 
be desirable to analyze the background of political 


i 


r to explain why the liberal movement was so closs 


} Cy, while the radical support came especially from thy 


inties of the north, northwest, and the southwest. Ross (Libera 


publican Movement, pp. 13, 28) holds that demand for downward 
sion of the tariff was a factor in the Missour 
United States since the Cranil War. Lid. 11 pol 


A History of the 
the prominent connection of Grosvenor, a free-trader, 


; 


movement. Oberho 


n Missouri. These problems have been omitted entire 
y. 

The problems of reconstruction in the southern states hav 
well surveyed in a long series of monographs. The 
more recently being investigated. Tiais book fits into a 
md group of studies. In spite of its shortcomings it is of s 
to the special student. Much of the manuscript mater 

A third gr 


previously been examined for this problem. 


studies should be developed for the northern states co. 


‘period. Comparatively little has been done as yet in th 
book is without index or analytical table of conter 
pter headings are indefinite. This combination of factors 
sly from its usefulness. The format of the page for 
newhat different from the remainder of the book. 


JAMI 
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The Messages and Proclamations o} the Governors of the State « V 
sourt. Compiled and edited by Sarah Guitar and Floyd C, § 
maker. Columbia: The State Historical Society of Missouri 
Vol. VII, xi + 469; Vol. VIIT, xii + 600; Vol. IX, xvii + 5 
Portraits. 

These volumes contain the state papers of the governors of M 
from 1885 to 1908. The form is the same as that used in the ear 
volumes of the series. A short life of the governor in question pr 
the papers of the administration. The messages include vetoes a 
register of the proclamations; usually this last records proclamat 
of rewards for the apprehension of criminals et cetera. There is nm 
dex in the separate volumes and no statement is made as to whether 
not there will be a final index to the whole series. 

One or two eriticisms must be offered upon the plan of the w 
There is a dearth of prefatory and explanatory material in the vo 
There are not sufficient bibliographical references to the sources 
which the documents are drawn. Such references as ‘‘Journa 
Senate, p. 12,’ ‘‘Register of Civil Proceedings, 1899-1902, p. 82’ 
used; there is nothing to indicate whether these sources are pr 
books or manuscript records. From the scholar’s point of view 
biographies of the governors are not impressive. No references 
sources are given though the biography of Governor Francis indi 
certain unpublished recollections as a probable source. Biograp} 
earlier governors, John S. Marmaduke, 1885-87 and Albert P. More} 
1887-89 are written with some restraint. But the latter ones are eu 
rather than critical studies. The governors covered are Marmadu! 
Morehouse, ‘‘Gumshoe Bill’’ Stone, although the gentleman’s nickna1 
does not appear in his eulogy, Lon V. Stephens, Alexander M. Do 
and Joseph W. Folk. 


A Ilistory of New Mexico. By Charles F. Coan. (New York 
American Historical Society, 1925. Vol. 1.) 





The gradually developing consciousness of the historical significan 
the western sections of the United States will be given a renewed 
stimulus by Mr. Coan’s History of New Mexico. The editors of this 
series of three volumes, of which Mr. Coan wrote the first, are to b 
gratulated on securing the assistance of a scholar of such evident 

The seope of the work, from prehistoric times to the present 
necessitates that it be more or less of a compilation. But even a « 
examination of the Bibliography, which, unfortunately, is not arr: 
in an easily accessible form, shows that there has been no failure t 


sult the published work of those best qualified to write on the t pies 
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successive chapters. The text proves that a caret dig 
ithorities Was made. 
the prefatory note the author states: ‘‘It has seemed to me that 
se adherence to a plan which would give proper emphasis to th 
Spanish, and American phases of New Mexico history was of 
importance. I have, therefore, divided the space in the 
on of two, three, three, between these subjec ts.’’ Such 
nt has allowed quite a satisfactory treatinent of the eulture of 
ve races. This topic Is too often slighted by writers of Am 
In some parts of the United States this might. perhaps. 
on the score that no permanent influence had been exerted 
But to ignore the Indian of the Southwest, particularly the 
Indian, is to render a proper perspective impossibl The h 


n was and is an important factor in New Mexico. 


The chapters on this subject are particularly informing. The 
llustrations truly elucidate the verbal deseriptions lL) 
however, one wishes that persons and not paintings ha een 
graphed. The latter are good. But who will say that ‘‘Th 


mmer’’ by J. H. Sharp, pictured on page twenty-one, gives as much 
the serious, absorbed spirit of this all important funetionary at the 
nial dances as would be conveyed by a photograph of the one 
must have been in evidence at the ‘‘Corn Danece’’ at San Ildefonso 
29) or at Santo Domingo (p. 19)? The same question may well be 
regarding some of the other paintings which have been photo 
phed. Doubtless this and other similar matters were not left to the 
m of the author, but were arranged by the publishers. 
is satisfying to find due consideration given to the Spanish and 
‘an activities which paved the way for the ingress of the citizens 
the United States. Mr. Coan evidences a clear understanding and 
nrehensive grasp of the historical antecedents of his specifie theme. 


entire treatment of this section reveals, in an unmistakeable manner. 
value to the author of ‘‘specialization in Western American History 
the University of California’’ referred to in the Preface. And to 
ny readers, the further acknowledgment of indebtedness is unneces 


The influence of ‘‘the master of the subject’’ is strikingly mat 


+4 


res roughout. Witness such phrases as °° Explorat ion of the Northen 
Frontier of New Spain,’’ ‘‘New Mexico as a Frontier Mission Fie] 
The topics have been earefully and ereditably developed. Som 
loubt, will find it difficult, at first, to realize the importance of s 
the incidents narrated. The mental stimulus will be beneficial. er 
ps nothing could show more clearly that the real history of New 
Mexico did not begin in 1848 or even in 1846. 


he last division, which deals with the Ameri 


al 


4 
J 
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interesting because of the lack of organization. The wealth 
and the evident accuracy will, however, render the work exe 


reference. There are a few mistatements, owing very evidently 


sight and not to ignorance. For instanee, the Christian Brothers 
referred to on page 364 as ‘‘of the Order of San Miguel’’ althe 
are given their proper appt llation in a number of other piaces, 


i 


with a few orthographical errors, will dubtless be corrected in ar 


One could not be expected in such a cursory account to giv 


conflicting Opinions on many topics. But in some cases wi 


have been better to indicate, at least briefly, that the conelusions 
by the author involve points which are still mooted? On p 


Grande from 1 


stated: ‘* The Texas Republic claimed that the Ri 


4 


to source was its western boundary. Therefore the eastern half 


considered as annexed by the annexation of Texas.’’ The debates in | 


gress regarding this point when the question of the organization « 
covernment of New Mexico was proposed for consideration, toget] 
the proclamation of General S. W. Kearny that he took posses 
New Mexico with its ‘‘original boundaries’’ prove that the clair 
Texas to the eastern half of New Mexico was not universally 
then. Nor is it now. Likewise a few words of comment would 
the statement: ‘‘The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848 pr 
definite limits which were changed in 1854 with the Gadsden 
; 


ehas . . .’’ (p. 1). That the author is fully cognizant of th 


dary problems is made clear by the explanations, on page 351 


difficulties attendant on the running of the southern boundary. It s 


quite possible that many may read and remember the first sta 
and never become conscious of the explanation given so much fart} 
ut these are minor details and do not detract in an appreciabl 
from an excellent work which is a real contribution to the history 1 
a state alone but of the nation. 

The second and third volumes of this series are biographical r 
than historical and are not intimately connected with the work 
Coan. 

SIsTeR Mary Loy 


Ole Ryunning’s True Account of America. Translated and e 
Theodore C, Blegen. Travel and Description Series, Vol. I. 
neapolis: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1921 

In 1828, a Norwegian emigrant returning from Ameriea, carr 
him a manuscript written by a fellow emigrant, Ole Rynning 
who was himself destined never to return to his native land. TT! 


published in Christiania under the title, True Account of Am: 





| , 
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oe Ble ge Ne Rynning’s Account of America 


Help of Peasant and Commoner written by a Norwegian who arrived 


the month of June, 1827. The significance of this booklet, which 


‘first of its kind to be published in Norway, makes it a particular 
suitable choice for the first volume of the ‘‘ Travel and Deseription 


’ which is being published by the Norwegian-American Historical 
‘ation. The volume contains a careful reprint of the original, 
h is now extremely rare, a translation into English, and a historical 
troduction. 


onlv has Dr. Blegen given us an accurate translation, but he has 


led in reproducing some of the quaint dignity of Rynning’s style 


i 1er 


ts suggestion of a by-gone age. One peculiarity of the original, 


ever, the translation cannot even indicate. English words, such 
s‘‘elaim,’’ ‘‘aere,’’ and ‘‘township,’’ for which he could find no Nor 


in equivalent, the author incorporated into his Norwegian using a 


iar phonetie spelling all his own. This is an early illustration of 
that became widespread among the Norwegian immigrants and 


The editor’s 


cave to their language a peculiar, often amusing, flavor. 
reful notes add much to the value of the translation. 

The Introduction gives an illuminating aecount of the background 

gainst which Rynning’s book must be viewed, and it also contains a 

<etch of the career of the heroic young author. Although he came from 

op 


lucated, official class, which was, almost to a man, vigorously 


Calle a Lea, 
osed to emigration, Rynning had a vital interest in the common people 
and a firm confidence in the opportunities that were offered to them in 
the new world. Even while suffering from illness resulting from the 

ird conditions of pioneer life, he was able to take a large and optimistic 
view of conditions in America, and he spent the remnant of his strength 
writing down advice to his countrymen who might consider seeking their 
fortune across the sea. His purpose is best expressed in his own little 


‘| have now been in America eight months, and in this time have 


Nad 


had an opportunity to learn much in regard to which I vainly sought to 
procure information before I left Norway. I felt on that occasion how 


unpleasant it is for those who wish to emigrate to America to be without 
trustworthy and fairly detailed account of the country. I learned 
ilso how great the ignorance of the people is, and what false and pre 
posterous reports were believed as full truth. It has therefore been my 
endeavor in this little publication to answer every question that I myself 
raised, to make clear every point in regard to which I observed that the 
people were in ignorance, and to refute the false reports which have 
come to my ears, partly before my departure from Norway and partly 


ifter my arrival here. I trust, dear reader, that vou will not find any 
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point on which you desired information overlooked or imperf, 
treated’’ (p. 63). 

That the publication of this first ‘‘ America book’’ had a direct 
important influence on Norwegian immigration to America, Dr. Blege; 
has established beyond a doubt. It was widely circulated and read with 
avidity. The thirteen short chapters are replete with sound advice 
reliable information. There can be no doubt that this valuable ¢ 
assisted many an emigrant in preparing to meet the new conditions that 
were to confront him and thus helped to mitigate the inevitable hardships 
of pioneer life. What influence it may have had in directing the No: 
wegians to the Middle West is an interesting matter for conjecture. 

While the True Account is of special importance to the student 
Norwegian immigration, it has a wider interest. In the first plac 
is, as the editor says, ‘‘historically valuable as an example of a typ: 
publication that carried to the remotest corners of Europe reliable 
formation of conditions in America in the first half of the nineteent 
century’’ (p. 1). Moreover, this brief account of America by an ast 
young neweomer will interest any student who has tried to look at the 
United States of a century ago though the eyes of foreign travelers 
Rynning’s comments are on the whole favorable, though by no m 
uneritical. His explanation of slavery in America he concludes wit! 
the prophecy that ‘‘there will in all likelihood soon come either separ 
tion between the northern and southern states, or else bloody eivil dis 
putes’’ (p. 88). He is remarkably free from prejudices, yet he says 
‘*[ must remark that New Orleans is noted for having the worst people 
in the United States’’ (p. 98). This is probably the result of the strong 
anti-slavery sentiments that the author had in common with the m 
jority of his compatriots. 

The Norwegian-American Historical Association has undertaken 
make available a mass of material on American immigration which is 
very little known. Owing largely to the discriminating scholarship of 
Dr. Blegen, this work has been begun in a manner that bodes well for 
its future usefulness. 

KAREN LARSEN 


The Story of Methodism. By Halford E. Luceock and Paul Hutchinson 
(New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 1926. 508 pp. Illus 
trations. $4.) 

This book is the envy and despair of the plodding historical investiga- 
tor, who digs out faets in order that such books might be made. The 
research man labors and the Lueceocks and Hutchinsons enter into his 
labors and collect the royalties. The Story of Methodism represents 
the first attempt to write the history of a church according to the plans 
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nd specifications of Hendrik Van Loon. The size and general appear 
nee of the book is after the Van Loon model; the illustrations, which 
ue pen and ink drawings, the generous size of the type, the margins 
ind the literary style, all conform to this latest model in historical 
popularization. 

~ Methodism perhaps lends itself better than any of the other churches 
to such treatment. Its history is replete with interesting and dramatic 
characters and incidents, w' \e its rapid growth and its adaptation to 
new and rough conditions of life easily lend romance to its story, and the 
joint authors have taken full advantage of their opportunities in this 
regard. It is frankly an attempt to popularize the history of a great 


social and religious movement, — indeed it is more than an attempt, 
isa success. The style is sprightly — perhaps to the verge of irrever- 
ence — to certain types of Methodists, but as a whole it is a truthful 


picture. The authors have succeeded in seizing the essential factors in 
the Methodist movement and they show a good understanding of both 
the English and American background. The brief sketches of the chief 
characters in the story are well done, while the occasional sly witticisms 
iid a touch of humor, which is always refreshing, and, as Bishop Me- 


Connell says, shows that the movement is secure; ‘‘that it is so aware of 
its own strength that it ean be indulgent toward an occasional witticism 
as to its weakness, ”’ 

The authors have evidently consulted the best and most recent author- 
ities, but unfortunately there are few references to their sources, and no 


ibliography. In the opinion of this reviewer, this is the chief defect 
of the book. A few pages devoted to a critical bibliography would lend 
added value to the work and give a measure of satisfaction to the living 
plodders who have contributed to the making of such a brilliant book. 

The first eight chapters deal with the beginnings of Methodism in 
England, and in chapter one we are introduced to the father of the 
movement, under the heading ‘*‘Meet John Wesley,’’ and there we do 
meet him and like him and understand him. Then follow chapters 
under such attractive heads as ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities’? wherein the 
story of Scrooby and Epworth is told; ‘‘A Nursery Epic’’; ‘‘A Prayer 
Meeting and What Came of It’’; ‘‘The Very Soul that Overcame Eng- 
land,’’ while a description of Charles Wesley and the influence of his 
hymns is contained in a chapter headed ‘‘How They Sang a New Day 
into Britain.”’ 

Beginning with chapter nine, entitled ‘‘Methodism Crosses the At- 
lantie,’’? the story of the development of Methodism in America is in- 
troduced. The book deals, however, not only with English and Amer- 
ican Methodism, but with Methodism as a world movement. In a chap- 
ter ‘‘The Tale of the Years in Many Lands,’’ Methodist activities in 
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Ireland, Canada, Australia, and South Africa are deseribed; while 
chapter called ‘‘ Forming a World Parish,’’ Methodist missions in |; 
China, South America, and Africa are portrayed. 

At least four chapters of the twenty-six are devoted to the pioneer 
days of Methodism in the United States and these are among the bes 
in the book. Such famous cireuit-riders as Freeborn Garrettson. Jess 
Lee, William McKendree, and Peter Cartwright stand out in bold r 
and the religious needs of the frontier and how those needs were n 
by the Methodist cireuit system is clearly and interestingly deserib 
The camp-meeting, the outstanding social and religious institution dey 
oped on the American frontier, receives satisfactory treatment, wh 
whole chapter is rightfully given to the life and career of Methodisn 
man on horseback, Francis Asbury. 

A chapter is given to ‘* Methodist Breaks and Fractures,’’ wher 
the early breaks in England, the first American schism, called the O Kk 
ley movement, the formation of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the several slavery splits are made sufficiently clear as to render th 
understandable even to the uninitiated. Likewise the authors give 
account of the rise and development of the Salvation Army under | 
ex-Methodist preacher, William Booth. 

Methodism’s part in the Civil War and in such great reforms as | 
Temperance movement and in edueation is not neglected, while 
final chapter is devoted to a discussion of Methodism’s relation to wor 
problems which have come out of the Great War. 

One of the best features of this very interesting volume is the enti 
willingness of the authors to tell the truth even when the truth is 1 
always to the credit of Methodist saints. 

W. W. Swei 


A Bibliography of American Natural History: The Pioneer Cent 
1769-1865. By Max Meisel. ‘New York: The Premier Publishing 
Co., 1926. Vol. II, xii + 741 pp.) 

Volume I of this work was reviewed in Volume XII, 283 of this 
Review. The second volume keeps up the high standard of the wor 
It is a mine of information, historical and bibliographical, on ‘‘The u 
stitutions which have contributed to the rise and progress of natur 
history which were founded organized between 1769 and 1865 arrang 
chronologically by the respective dates of foundation.’’ In this volum 
the author includes the year 1844 and promises another volume. T! 
first of these institutions was the American Philosophical Society 
Philadelphia. There is, first, a brief historical sketch (6 pp.). T! 
is packed with pertinent facts, illuminated with quotations, and s 
ported by references. Then comes the Bibliography consisting of p 
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ations of the society, and references to or articles about the society 
29 pp.). The other institutions do not cover as much space, with the 

exception of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia (1812 
the Lyeeum of Natural History, New York (1817), the American Jour- 
of Science (1818), and the Boston Society of Natural History 

1830 

The institutions represented are not all of them societies. There are 
() museums or botanical gardens, the Board of Regents of New York, 
14 scientifie periodicals, 18 exploring expeditions, 20 geological surveys. 
three other surveys. In the case of periodicals, contents are given; in 
the case of expeditions, not only official accounts, but accounts by mem 

ers; in surveys, references to the survey, reports of the survey, and 
papers delivered by members. 

Again, as in reviewing Volume I, notice must be made of the fact that 
this is a natural history bibliography, yet there is material for a history of 
the scienees, and much material for historians in the exploring expeditions 
such as Lewis and Clark’s, Pike’s, Long’s, and Wilkes’s, in the periodicals, 
in the societies which had also historical interests as the Connecticut 
Academy, New York Historical Society. Also, reference must be made 
to the loeality in which this Review is particularly interested. Of the 
131 institutions listed, 34 are in the Mississippi Valley. Some of these 
are the exploring expeditions, but others are societies early formed west 

f the Alleghanies. The historian may not need these volumes as con 
stant companions, but he certainly must know about them, as no where 
lse, as yet, is there such complete and accurate information. 

Aveustus H. SHEARER 


Hawkers and Walkers in Early America. By Richardson Wright. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott, 1927. 317 pp. _ Illustrations 
$4.50. ) 


The volume under review deals with one of the most transient portions 


f society. The persons described are not usually included in any recog- 
nized occupation, either legally or socially. If it were necessary to ae- 
ount for them sociologically, one might refer to them as a hang-over 
from the nomadie period. In so far as they were ‘‘hawkers and walk 
rs,’’ they had no place in law, politics, economics, or society. For this 
reason they have left no consecutive monuments, only fugitive notices 
in police court records, literature, statutes, and ordinances. 

For this reason one would naturally expect such a volume to be largely 
hash—and he would not be disappointed. Occasionally one of the 
characters is caught in the camera long enough for a portrait but most 
are kaleidoscopic. Such strollers as the ‘‘ peddlers, preachers, lawyers, 


doctors, cireus and theatrical performers’’ here described belong some- 








ai Book Reviews 





where in the transition from the pioneer to organized society, T) 
influence and value in the world of institutional society is about 
definite and positive as their character. They served as a fringe, 
and indefinable. 

The author has appended fifteen pages of bibliography but there 
no indication of what information was derived from any partic 
reference. Unless the reader has more leisure than the reviewer, it mig 
as well have been omitted — except that it carries great pretense. 

The list of assistants, to whom the author duly gives thanks, is qu 
formidable and tribute is paid in the most acceptable fashion. 

Although the author has not observed enough of the rules of the craf; 
to bring his volume into an historical court, it, nevertheless, has merit 
The style is snappy and the story moves along. He takes an induige 
attitude toward the wandering tribe and occasionally defends then 
Perhaps his best chapters deal with the Yankee peddler; yet it is 1 
necessary to agree with him (page 40) that Yankee shrewdness had 
geographical explanation. His conquests among the pioneers of 1 
South and West might easily be explained by moral laxity not possess: 
by his customers. In the capacity of lying, the western man was per 
haps equal to the Puritan, but the former never capitalized that abilit 
as the Puritan sometimes did. 

The chapters on the itinerant craftsmen and the medicine peddlers 
are entirely too brief. The first of these played a worthy part and | 
products are yet held in esteem; the latter rivaled the Yankee peddler in 
petty raseality. These characters loom larger in the West than in Ney 
England, where the author seems to have done most of his ‘‘ researc} 

The volume would have been improved by limiting its scope. Su 
sections as those treating of the ‘‘Express,’’ the ‘‘Pony Express 
‘*River Craft,’’ ‘‘Tobaceo Rollers,’’ ‘‘Stage-Coach’’ have no value 
account, primarily, of their brevity. The itinerant preachers might just 
as well have been omitted, especially since the author has a very sc: 
acquaintance with them. The space thus saved might well have been 
devoted to a more thorough study of peddlers, showmen, and other dis 
tinctive New England developments. 

It is regrettable that the author did not comply with the indispensa 
rules of history writing. The book carries evidence of painstaking work, 
a little more work and it might have had a place in historical literature. 
The illustrations are especially appropriate and attractive. 

LoGaN Esarey 
History of the United States. By Henry William Elson. (New York 
The Maemillan Company, 1926. xxv + 996+ Ixvi. Maps. 


Mr. Elson’s book was originally written in 1904. It has gone through 
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sed editions of 1917, 1920, 1923, and 1926. The books remains essen 
y what it was—the work of a patriotic American citizen whose 
torical interests are in the picturesque rather than in the profound. 
\r. Elson gives pages to the adventures of Columbus and De Soto but he 
ves comparatively little space to the economic revolution in the United 
States that followed the Civil War. He is interested in Burr’s con- 
spiracy but not in Marshall’s definition of the law of treason. In some 
wes the interpretations have been brought up to date but in others 
they remain old fashioned. Mr. Elson’s allotment of space is rather 
nteresting. He allots about a page a year to the colonial period, an 
verage of almost four and one-half pages a year to the American 
Revolution, to the period 1783 to 1815 and to the period 1815 to 1861. 
For the Civil War he takes one hundred and six pages, for the period 
1865 to 1877, fifty-six pages, for the period 1877 to 1916, one hundred 
nd fourteen — less than three pages to the year. Thirty-four pages 
re allotted to the World War, the treatment of which is inadequate, 
ind forty pages to a brief account of events since 1921. 
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‘*The chief figure of the American West, the figure of the 
the long-haired, fringed-legginged man riding a raw-boned por 
the gaunt and sad-faced woman sitting on the front seat of thi 


following her lord where he might lead, her face hidden in th 


ragged sunbonnet which had crossed the Appalachians and the Mis 


long before. There was America, my brethren! There was t} 
of America’s wealth. There was the great romance of all Amer 
the woman in the sunbonnet; and not, after all, the hero with 
across his saddle horn.’’ 

We quote from Emerson Hough, historian of the Plains country 
E. W. Marland, who has made a fortune in oil drawn from the p 
the Southwest, has come the vision of commemorating in marble, 
scene of almost her latest journeying, the Woman of the Sunbonnet 
have seen statues,’’ Mr. Marland is reported as saying, ‘‘to Buffa 
Cody, Jim Bridger, Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, famous Indian 
shafts to the pioneers who settled New England, but I have ney 
any recognition of the pioneer woman, who made this country 


ble. . . . If the big sculptors can catch the vision I have 


} 


pioneer woman under the sunbonnet, cheerful, plain-living, hard-w 


ing, mother of a big family, the genius of the pioneer home, the ma 


of civilization, the mothers of the men of the West, we soon will hay 


Oklahoma something that the world will come to see.’’ 
To procure the highest possible artistic expression of his idea, Mr 


ae os 
Jid 


land has given generous commissions to a large number of able seulpt 


and a popular verdict upon their designs has been invoked throug! 


f tl 
institutes of many of the larger cities of the country. The mon 


procedure of sending them on a tour, for exhibition purposes, « 


which shall result from this competition is to be ereeted near | 
City, Oklahoma, in the old Cherokee Strip, ‘‘the last big opening 
men and women in eovered wagons turned virgin soil and made | 


and cities on the raw prairies.’’ 


To the Editor’s desk come many letters but not often is one r 
so instinct with human interest and so redolent of an age now val 


as a recent note from General Charles King of Milwaukee, evoked 


Hunt’s story of ‘‘Sergeant Sutherland’s Ride,’’ published in the 


> 


wher 


’ 
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this Review. ‘‘Oddly enough,’’ writes General King, ‘*‘ General 

( on came the following winter to visit my Colonel, Wesley Merritt, 

the two Colonels frequently talked over the Campaign and, being 
mental adjutant (0° Cavalry) I heard much of it, for we, 

were called out and formed part of the rather large force engaged 
the effort to head off and capture Chief Joseph Hik Mato va Latkit 

h being interpreted means (so we were told) ‘Rolling Thunder in 

Mountains’ having reference to the voice of oratory of this modern 
Moses. We of the 5th had returned from the suppression of the rail 
riots in Chicago, to Fort D. A. Russell, near Cheyenne & on the 29th 
ordered by rail to Green River on the U. P. R. R. whence we 
rched every inch of the way North to Old Fort Brown on the Wind 
River and thence over the Owl Creek Mts., and so on away up to Cedar 
\t. —& the head of Clark’s Fork of the Yellowstone where we found 
lubitable evidence that Chief J. & his Nez Pereés had passed onward 
pward toward the Missouri and the Bears Paw Mts. long days before. 

‘But we had a gorgeous march & we saw a glorious country, missing 
our objective by many days in spite of instant action and excellent 
marching because Joseph, dodging the 7th Cavalry at the summit of 

dividing ridge of the Rockies, had escaped down Clark’s Fork with 
the 7th in hot pursuit, had reached the Yellowstone before we had re 

ved final pursuit orders at Brown (now Washakie) so they had a 
week’s start of us. 

‘‘It was Miles, (Nelson A.) who having earlier notice & being already 
on the Yellowstone (while we were ‘away down South’ in sight of Chey- 
eune) had been able to throw himself across the hostiles path at Bear’s 
Paw, tackle & throw their brainy chief whose force was sorely smitten 
by Gibbon & his small battalion of the 7th Infantry. Lord, how they 
both fought! And Gib got the worst of it.’’ 


Albert J. Beveridge of Indianapolis, senator, publicist, and historian, 
ed, untimely, on April 27, 1927. Measured by years alone, his life was 
unduly short; but to those who knew him, he remained steadfastly 
youthful and they will never think of him as one who had attained the 
age When men commonly withdraw from the active pursuits of life to 
muse before the fireplace. In his chosen career of polities Mr. Bey 
eridge encountered defeat and disappointment. Thereupon, like Jacob 
P. Dunn, another genial son of Indiana, he turned to historical work 
and with his biography of John Marshall, produced a work that will be 
remembered longer than any achievement of his political career. For 
several vears Mr. Beveridge had been engaged upon a life of Lincoln, and 


on this he was actively engaged at the moment of his death. His econ 


ception of his task may be indicated by his estimate that it would take 
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ten years of labor to complete it. Upon turning his energies to the { 
of biography Mr. Beveridge associated himself actively with the |} 
ical associations and workers of the country. He lent his influen 
eloquence freely to the endowment campaign of the American Hist: 
Association, and his death will prove a material loss to that orga 
H{e was a loyal member of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associat 
and those who have attended its sessions in recent years, will long { 
ure the recollections of his vital, friendly personality. According 
press report he conversed ‘‘buoyantly’’ just before his death. It 
that those who knew him will always remember him. 


Karly in May, Edward E. Ayer of Chicago and Lake Geneva, 
in Pasadena, California, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. H 
was a native of Wisconsin who, in early manhood, went to Califor 
and shortly thereafter enlisted for service in the Civil War. W) 
fighting the Apache and other southwestern hostiles, he chanced to cor 
upon a book which the owner had abandoned in his flight. It was 
copy of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, and the reading of this volum 
whereby the young soldier sought to ameliorate the tedium of guar 
duty, aroused in him that historical interest which was to dominate | 
life henceforth. Although as a soldier he had fought the Indian, the 
Ayer Collection, which he spent a lifetime in building up, and wh 
having done so, he gave to the Newberry Library, centers around t} 
American Indian. In its particular field, it is undoubtedly the forem 
collection in existence. In the field of Americana, generally, it ranks 


among the leading collections. Mr. Ayer was long active, also, as 


supporter of the Art Institute of Chicago and of the Field Colum! 


Museum, and to the latter institution he donated one of its most 


portant collections of materials dealing with the life of primitive man. 


In a former issue of this Review we commented upon the then 
proaching centennial of the beginnings of railroad construction 


il 


American railroad to operate its line for the publie handling of pas 


} 


America. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, ‘‘the first 


sengers and freight,’’ has issued a beautiful medal to commemorate t! 
completion of its first century of existence. On the obverse side is « 
picted a modern passenger train of the company, guided in its onward 
flight by a figure symbolizing the Spirit of Transportation. On 
reverse is shown the ‘‘Tom Thumb,’’ the first steam locomotive ever In 
in the United States, whose designer was Peter Cooper of New Yor 
In its century of existence the Baltimore and Ohio Company has never 


changed its corporate name, its charter, or its fundamental organizat 


It is pleasant to be able to add that never has the road been-more pr 
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s, more efficiently managed, or more useful to the public for whose 


ce it exists, than at the present time. 


Announcement has been made of the formation, in Chicago, of the 
mal Historical Society for the purpose of advertising the achieve 
ts of German-Americans to their fellow citizens of non-Germanic 
rin, and to imbue the latter with a more kindly feeling for the former 
they are thought at present to entertain. To this end a research 

staff of twenty-five ‘‘leading American scholars’’ is to be enrolled, and 
ir contributions (at least one a year from each) are to be published 
The Progressive of Chicago, and are also to be made available to 

hers of history, lecturers, and other persons engaged in the training 
ing people. It is proposed, also, to supply the rural press with 
cated matter to be used as fillers. The program that is being 
oped will, if efficiently carried out, prove effective as propaganda. 
Whether it will contribute as effectively to the promotion of the true 


terests of historical study, is perhaps open to question. 


On May 27 and 28, 1927, the annual session of the Canadian Historical 
Association was held in Toronto, the University of Toronto playing the 
e of host to the Association. Among the numerous papers presented, 
by Dr. J. C. Webster of New Brunswick on ‘*‘Canadian Cultural 
evelopment,’’ roused the keenest discussion. ‘The speaker charged his 
uintrymen with ‘‘negleecting things of the spirit,’’ and lamented the 
significance of Canadian productivity in literature, art, music, and 
rchitecture. If any satisfaction may be derived from campanion 
ship in misery, our Canadian friends should derive comfort, as well as 
ntellectual recreation, from perusing Professor D. R. Fox’s brilliant 
liscourse on ‘‘ Civilization in Transit,’’ published in the July issue of 
The American Historical Review. Therein one learns that neglect of 
‘things of the spirit’’ is an inevitable accompaniment of life under 
frontier conditions. The fact that Canada is still in large degree a 
frontier region undoubtedly goes far toward explaining the neglect com 
plained of. 
Dr. Arthur G. Doughty, chief of the Dominion Archives Division in 
Ottawa, was elected president of the Association for the ensuing year. 


The Michigan Historical Society held its annual meeting at Mackinac 
lsiand, July 28-29, 1927, under circumstances of somewhat peculiar in 
terest. The session commemorated the quarter-millenial anniversary of 
the burial of Father Marquette on the site of the old St. Ignace Mission, 
ind the fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of his grave there. It 
marked, also, the formal re-opening of the old church building at Mac 


kinae, which was first used as a house of publie worship in 1837. 
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Among the addresses of the convention were ‘‘The Old St. Ie 


Mission,’’ by Rev. William F. Gagnieur, S. J., of Sault Ste. Ma: 
‘*The Cornish Miners of the Upper Peninsula,’’ by James E. Jopling 
Marquette; ‘‘Cornish ‘Plods,’’’ by F. Gries of Ishpeming; and ‘‘T| 
Romance of the Mackinac Country,’’ by M. M. Quaife of the Burton His 
torical Collection, Detroit. 


The sixth annual state historical tour and convention conducted | 
Minnesota Historical Society was held at Willmar and St. ( 
June 16 and 17,1927. The attendance was unusually good, som 
persons being present for the afternoon session at Willmar. In Kk 
diyohi County the local committee had erected, for the benefit of 
who engaged in the tour, some twenty-five signs or markers, callir 
tention to historical connections and backgrounds. At St. Cloud 
Solon J. Buck presided over a successful conference on local hist 
organization. At Willmar a number of local historical addresses 
presented. Among the speakers were Willoughby M. Babcock Jr 
todian of the Minnesota Historical Museum, Professor Georg 
Stephenson of the University of Minnesota, and Professor Hugh Gra! 
of St. Teresa College, Winona. At St. Cloud, Professor A. C. Krey 
the University of Minnesota read a paper entitled ‘‘Monte Cassi: 
Metten, and Minnesota.”’ 

The Norwegian-American Historical Association, of which Dr. ‘| 
dore C. Blegen is managing editor, expects shortly to publish three 
tional volumes: Volume II in the ‘‘Studies and Records Series’’; Volw 
II in the ‘‘Travel and Description Series’’; and a book by Dr. Ki 
Gjerset entitled The Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes: A Chapt 
the History of American Inland Transportation. 


General William R. Smith was one of the leading citizens of Wiscons 
in the generation of early development identified with the territorial a 
early statehood periods. Owing to the enterprise of William H. Murr 
a small volume has been published composed of certain papers left 
General Smith, whose contents are highly interesting. The papers i! 
cluded are: General Smith’s journal of his journey from Pennsylvania 
to Wisconsin, in 1837, as commissioner to treat with the Chippewa h 
dians for the cession of their pine lands, in what has since become thi 


state of Minnesota; an account, by Smith, of his earlier career, to th 
year 1808; and certain letters pertaining to his first visit to Wisconsin 
in 1837. <A short biography of Smith, prepared by John G. Gregor} 
of Milwaukee, introduces the volume. 


A few years ago a large addition to the beautiful building of the O! 


State Archaeological and Historical Society in Columbus was con 
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ted. The building as originally planned is still uncompleted, 
ever, and the State Legislature, at its recent session, appropriated 
In addition, more generous 


ited 
) 000 for the erection of another wing. 
sion than heretofore was made for almost every department of the 
ety’s work. 


hard Graham entered the War of 1812 as captain in the Nineteenth 
S. Infantry, served as aid-de-camp to General William H. Harrison, 


is commissioned major in the Seventeenth U. 8. Infantry. At the 
se of the war he resigned from the army and on July 14, 1815, was 
Indian agent with headquarters at St. Louis. In this 


ynted an 


he served about fifteen years. His personal papers, comprising 


\ 


t 5,000 separate documents, have now been acquired by the Missouri 


rical Soe ty of St. Louis. 


In Iowa City on June 27-29, 1927, under the auspices of the State 


rsitv of lowa, was held the fifth annual Commonwealth Conference 


he stimulation of discussion and thought concerning problems of 
ernment in the United States. The vreneral theme of consideration 
recent conference, was ‘‘ Municipal Government and Administra 


’ and five general sessions were held, each devoted to the considera 


‘a particular phase of this subject. Workers prominent in the 


f tical science from many institutions of higher learning, as 


* 
Oo] POLITIC 

as from departments of governmental research and of city govern 
and the one 


nt, were in attendance. The chairman of the conference, 
responsible for its organization and conduct, was Professor Ben 


in F. Shambaugh of the State University of Iowa, a member of the 


rd of editors of this Review. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa now has in press a biography of 
mard Fletcher Parker, prepared by Jacob A. Swisher. Professor 
rker Was closely associated with the edueational interests of 
ras principal of a public school, as county superintendent, and as 
and at the State University 


lowa, 


rofessor at Iowa College now Grinnell 
f Iowa. 


Dr. G. G, Andrews, formerly associate professor of history at the 


University of South Dakota, has been appointed to a similar position 


t the University of Iowa. 


The following appointments of men who received their doctorates in 
story at the University of Iowa, in the spring of 1927, have been made: 
Dr. Leonidas Dodson, assistant professor of history at the University of 
South Dakota; Dr. Arthur S. Williamson, assistant professor of history 
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at Hamline University; Dr. James H. St. John, assistant profess 
history at Miami University ; and Dr. Raymond C. Werner, instructo: 
history at the University of Illinois. 


A valuable 100-page summary of Exploration in Colorado by Dr 
Roy R. Hafen of Denver appears as a reprint from Baker and H 
; I I 


eds.) recently published three-volume History of Colorado. 


Professor A. T. Volwiler, whose project for writing a biogra 
Benjamin Harrison we have noted in a former issue of this Rey 
been awarded a research fellowship by the American Council of Li 
Societies, by way of aid and encouragement in his work. Profess 
wiler anticipates that it will require five years’ time for him to ¢ 
the task he has undertaken. 


Assistant Professor John C. Andressohn has been granted 
absence by Indiana University for the year 1927-28. He is spending 1 
year in Europe doing research work on a phase of the First Crus 
Dr. Rolf Johannesen of the University of Louisville is filling th 


of Dr. Andressohn during his absence. 


Professor M. L. Bonham Jr. of Hamilton College. after teaching 
summer school of the North Carolina College for Women, pres 
the alumni section of the biennial conference of Lambda Chi <A 
held in Estes Park, Colorado. Announcement is made of the appoint 
of Edgar B. Graves, recently of the Harvard Graduate School, as 


tant professor of history at Hamilton. 


At the University of Kansas Dr. James C. Malin, who contril 
the June, 1927, issue of this Review an article on ‘‘ Roosevelt 
Elections of 1884 and 1888,’ has been promoted to the rank of as 


professor of history ° 


Professor Colin B. Goddykoontz, of the chair of American Histor 
the University of Colorado, sailed in July to spend his sabbatical 4 
England. During his absence his work will be carried on by Mr. Li 


W. Fuller. 


At the University of Texas, Dr. Milton R. Gutsch has been pron 
from the rank of associate professor to professor of English histor: 


Dr. Ruth L. Higgins, formerly of Earlham College, has been nm 
head of the department of history at the Alabama Woman’s Colleg 
Montgomery. 


Professor L. K. Bowersox, formerly of West Virginia Wesleyan 
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fessor Walter E. Nydegger, formerly of Wheaton College, have gone 


Ohio State University as graduate assistants and candidates for the 


ral degree. 


Ruhl J. Bartlett, formerly of Ohio State University, has been ap 
assistant professor of history at Tufts College. 


Our Own Wuo’s Wuo 
to L. Schmidt (‘*The Mississippi Valley in 1818 through an English 
is a physician of Chicago, one of whose varied avocations 
motion of historical activities and learning. 


's Diary”’ 

r The present paper 
s the annual presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
orical Association in New Orleans, April 1, 1927. 


Lafargue (‘‘The French Governors of Louisiana’’) is an officer 
Legion of Honor and counsel to the French Consulate General in 
Orleans. 


Walter Prichard (‘‘ Routine on a Louisiana Sugar 
fessor of history and head of the department at 
versity. 


Plantation’’ 


IS 

Louisiana State 
[he present paper is a portion of a comprehensive study, 
original sources, of the sugar industry in Louisiana during the 
y period, which the author has in preparation. 


ry) 


James L. Sellers (‘‘The Economie Incidence of the Civil War in the 


is a member of the history faculty of the University of Wis 


Fred S. Perrine (‘‘Hugh Evans’ Journal of Colonel Henry Dodge’s 
edition to the Rocky Mountains in 1835’’) is a resident of 


Oregon, who pursues the study of history as an avocation. 


‘uce E. Mahan Che Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi 
ley Historical Association’’ 


; 


tv of Lowa. 


Oregon 


is associate editor of the State Historical 
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